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ABSTRACT 

A strategy itas developed to improve the 
administration of an Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-tPaced 
Individualized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) program in community 
colleges in Oregon. The variables affecting an innovative program are 
identified and discussed based on the author^s practical experience, 
and a series of .alternative ideas for decision making are presented. 
The research provides theory for the establishment of an OE/OE and 
SPII program^ points out areas that need resolution prior to 
establishing a program, points up problems to be expected ^ and 
provides ideas for implementation of an OE/OE and SPII program. The 
follotfing areas are discussed in detail^ itith related supplementary 
materials provided: administrator and instructor role* utilization of 
learning packages ^ facilities^ scheduling ^ registration ^ motivational 
problems^ recordkeeping, program evaluation, feedback^ and decision 
making* A third party evaluation is appended to the report. (NJ) 
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Students in Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced Individualized 
Instruction programs 

Faculty and administration of Open Entry/Open Exit and Self^-Paced 
Individualized Instruction programs 

School administrations frequently adopt procedures for implementing 
educational change and innovation* yet often overlook the necessity 
o£ continuously pressing forward with these same innovat^ions in a<}min 
istrative procedures. An example of such innovation is the open 
entry/open exit and self-pacing training programs. 

Effective continuing support by school administration is absolutely 
essential for the successful continuance of such programs, yet such 
innovative support is seldom forthcoming because of the current 
accepted pattern of administrative organization in Oregon*s community 
colleges. There are virtually no development models to follow, there 
fore, program innovations worthy of introduction into school systems 
should be supported by the best possible administration to optimize 
classroom resources for innovation. 



OBJECTIVES! The development of administrative policy* strategy or tactics for 

school administration together with appropriate implementation 
procedures which would encourage the development, refinement* and 
continuance of existing innovative instructional programs with 
particular reference to the open entry/open exit approaches to 
individualized instruction will be noted. Specifically the following 
areas are contained within the study. 
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A. Changes that will occur in the role of administration and 
instructor with Self*Paced individualized Instruction (SPIl). 

B. Administrative instruction on how to utilize learning packages. 

C. Indication of changes required in facilities. 

D. Registration options for SPII. 

E. Scheduling methods for SPII. 

F. Identifiable motivational problems encountered by administrators 

G. Methodology for advance student placement. 

H. Methods of record keeping for SPII. 

I. Guidelines for duplication of materials. 

J. Administrative guidelines for program evaluation. 

K. Communication feedback for monitoring the need for changes. 

L. Identification of criteria used in decision making.' 
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PREFACE 



Ever since I entered education administration, I have had 
the uneasy feeling that the system was geared to academic gobble- 
degook. Management techniques wer$ to be mouthed only if cornered. 
I take this opportunity to put into writing what I believe to be 
the realities of supervising and administering an Open Entry/Open 
Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) - 
program. I have had the urge but not the time to put into writing 
what I believe to be the realities of competent and effective 
administration and supervision - to spell out those techniques 
that work to help the student and instructor and those liable tb 
backfire; where the administrator fits into the organization, and 
where the doors are closed; how far he can go, and when his 
freedom is limited. Admittedly, over the last seven years my 
viewpoint has mellowed somewhat. 

Problems of administration of new and innovative programs 
constantly change. They demand new techniques and new tools to 
achieve management goals. The administrator no longer fits the 
traditional stereo types - "bull of the woods,*' ^'messenger boy" 
or "fall guy." The system that was designed in M8 cannot and 
will not accept the present day input. 

And while new techniques of administration of innovative 
programs are good, they aren't always as good as the old. 
Consequently what follows Is here for its own sake, not because 
of its age. Answers to questions, therefore, are in main based 
upon my own experience with the success or failure of management 



principles when judged against the harsh measure of practice. 

Then, too, management is an lioperfect art, but it also can 
be fun and extremely rewarding for the self-esteem. Few things 
measure up to the exhilaration and joy of a decision well made or 
the satisfaction of^ rescuing a floundering innovative program. 
Leadership in administration combines the pleasure of a well 
played bridge hand, a backhand smash in badminton, and the raw 
courage of the classroom teacher who will do it in spite of you- 

This study attempts to collect and identify in one place 
all the variables th^t affect an innovative program. It takes 
the preconceived ideas and breaks them down and puts the results 
in a series of alternative ideas for decision making. The study 
is based upon three fundamental premises: 

a. learning by doing 

b. individualised learning 

c. lifelong learning These three trends will characterise 
tomorrow's educational managers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This research was done by a department chairman (an individual 
who is the first line supervisor, translates policy into opera* 
tional guidance, and establishes department policy and tactics) 
for department chairmen at community colleges. 

It assumes that the college wishes to establish an Open 
Entry/Open Exit Program using Self*Paced Individualized Instruc-- 
tion (OE/OE and SPII) or at best the college has a token OE/OE 
and SPII that they are dissatisfied with. As such, this research 
will: 

a. Provide theory for the establishment of an OE/OE and 
SPII program. 

b. Point out areas that need resolution pi^ior to initiat- 
ing a program or assist in correcting recently estab" 
lished programs. 

c. Point up problems that can be expected in an OE/OE and 
SPII program. 

d. Reflect the opinions and prejudices of the author based 
upon four years of struggle in establishing an OE/OE 
and SPII program. 

e. Incorporate the work of the State Department of Educct- 
tion with instructional staff performed in 1973 and 
updated in 1974. 

f . Provide in annexes to each section some ideas the 
author is aware of that will assist in implementing a 
program . 

g. Suggest strategy of implementation. 

X 
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The research will not; 

a. Provide you with finite implementing instructions. 

b. Establish administrative organizational criteria for 
your college since each college reflects the community 
constituency, Board philosophy, and administrative 
policy established by the college president. 

c» Provide strategy since strategy is based upon the 

situation analysis of your college and constituency. 

d. Provide the tactics of implementation. 

The examples used in the annexes are the ones I am most 
aware of and are not inclusive of the best in Oregon community 
colleges. The examples used in the annex appear to satisfy the 
requirements and are in many instances a bandaid approach to a 
regular system. The research was not intended to be a scholarly 
approach but research written in plain language for practicing 
educational managers. The research leaves much to be accomplished 
in finite implementation procedures, but compiles as much informa- 
tion as possible with the money granted. 
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1-1 

INNOVATION - WHAT DOES IT MEAN 

The need to innovate is mentioned — indeed emphasized — in 
every Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruc- 
tion (OE/OE and SPII) on management. But beyond mention, as a 
rule, they pay little attention to what management and organi- 
zation need to be and need to do to stimulatei to direct* and tO- 
control effective innovation techniques. Every management 
stresses the need to innovate. But few, in the large as well as 
the small colleges , organize innovation as a distinct and major 
task. To be sure, "research" has become fashionable. Sums of 
money are being spent on it. (Such as this study.) But in many 
colleges the outcome has been improvement rather than innovation. 
This is particularly true of the public-service institutions. 

Innovation is not a technical term. It is an economic and 
social term. Its criterion is not science or technology, but a 
change in the economic or social environmenti a change in the 
behavior o£ people as consumers or producers, as citizens, as 
students or as teachers. Innovation creates new wealth or new 
potential of action rather than new knowledge . This means that 
the bulk of innovative efforts will have to come from the places 
that control the manpower and the money needed for development. 

Today's educational institutions are massive, and dominate 
the social, political, and economic landscape. They rf ^resent 
existing bureaucracies, existing concentrations of expertise, 
existing assignments, and on-going programs . Unless these become 
innovative/ the new we need has little chance of becoming 
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effective innovation. It is likely to be smothered by muscle- 
bound giants of big government; also big universities, big colleges 
and many others. An organization's ability to innovate is a 
function of its management rather than size, type of public 
institution, or age of organization. Innovative organizations 
have several things in common. They are; 

a. Innovating organizations know what "innovation" means. 

b. Innovative organizations understand the dynamics of 
innovation. 

c. They have innovative strategy and tactics. 

d. They know that innovation requires objectives, goals, 
and measurements that are different from the objectives, 
goals, and measurements of a managerial organization, 
and appropriate to the dynamics of innovation. 

e. Management, especially executive management, plays a 
different role and has a different attitude in an 
innovative organization. 

f. The innovative organization is structured differently 
and set up differently from the traditional managerial 
organization. 

g. They have the knowledge that innovation is not science 
or technology, but value. Knowledge that is not 
something that takes place within an organization but a 
change outside. 

We know innovative opportunity is the exploitation of the 
consequences of events that have already happened, but the events 
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have not yet had their economic impacts. And then, most important, 
but least certain, are changes in awareness, changes in vision, 
and changes in people's expectations* 

Like all educational strategies, an innovative strategy 
starts out with the question, "WHAT IS OUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND WHAT SHOULD IT BE?" The ruling assumption of an innovative 
educational strategy is that whatever exists is aging. The 
assumption must be that existing methodology, administrative 
practices, markets, and faculty outlooks will sooner or later — 
and usually sooner — become outmoded. Innovating organizations 
spend neither time nor resources on defending yesterday . System- 
atic abandonment of yesterday, alone, can free the resources, and 
especially the scarcest resource of them all, a capable staff, 
for work on the new. 

In a strategy of innovation it is clear that recognition of 
innovative efforts must aim high. It is just as difficult, as a 
rule, to make a minor modification to an existing program as it 
is to innovate a new one. Innovative strategy aims at creating 
n ew performance capacity rather than improvement, alone. It aims 
at creating new concepts of what is value rather than satisfying 
existing value expectations a little better. "Success" in 
innovating efforts is a "batting average*' of one out of ten* An 
innovation does not proceed in a nice, linear progress! n. For a 
good, long time, sometimes for years, there is only effort and no 
results. The first results are then usually meager. Indeed, the 
first efforts are rarely what the student or staff member will 
eventually like. 
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Innovation strategy requires different measurements of full- 
time equivalent students and instructor loads. Also, different 
use of budgets and budgetary controls from those appropriate to 
the usual instructional way, and different uses of classroom 
facilities and storage. To impose on innovating efforts the 
measurements, and especially the accounting conventions that fit 
educational budgets, is misdirection. It cripples the innovative 
effort. It also fails to give true control. Finally, it may 
become a threat when the innovation becomes successful. For then 
it needs controls that are appropriate to rapid growth, that is, 
controls which show what efforts and investments are needed to 
exploit success and prevent over extension of the educational 
resources . 

A separate measurement system for innovative effort makes it 
possible to appraise the three factors that determine innovative 
strategy; the ultimate opportunity, the risk of failure, and the 
effort and expenditure needed. Otherwise, efforts will be 
continued/ or will even be stepped up where the opportunity is 
quite limited, while the risk of non-success is being great. 

Innovative strategy requires a high degree of discipline on 
the part of the innovators. They have to operate without the 
crutch of the conventional budget and accounting measures which 
feed back quite rapidly and reasonably reliable information from 
current results to efforts. The temptation is to kee; on pouring 
people and money into innovative efforts without any results. It 
is therefore important in managing Innovation to think through 
what one realistically can expect, and when. Inevitably, these 
expectations are changed by events • But unless there are 



intermediate results, specific progress in the form of "educational 
fallouts*' to actual operation along the way, the innovation is 
not being properly managed. 

A strategy for innovation has to be based on clear acceptance 
of the risk of failure — and of the perhaps more dangerous risk of 
**near*success. '* 

It is as important to decide when to abandon an innovative 
effort, as it is to know which one to start. In fact, it may be 
more important. A successful administrator knows when to abandon 
a procedure that does not yield the expected results. A fair 
number of innovative efforts may end up in near-success rather 
than in clear-success or failure. A near^success can be more 
dangerous than failure. 

It is particularly important in managing innovation to think 
through and to write what you expect. And then, once the innova- 
tion has become reality, you con¥)are what your expectations were 
to reality* If reality is significantly below expectations, one 
does not pour in more staff or money. Rather you ask, *'When and 
how do I get out of this?" 

Resistance to change, by administrators and teachers alike, 
has for many years been considered a central problem of management. 
Countless books and articles have been written on the .sub ject. 
Countless seminars, discussions, and courses have been devoted to 
it. Yet it is questionable that much progress has be^w^ made in 
resolving the problem. 

It is incapable of being resolved as long as we talk of 
"resistance to change.'* Not that there is no such resistance, or 
that it is not a major obstacle. But to focus on resistance to 
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change is to mis-define the problems. The right way to define 

the problem so as to make it capable of resolution is as a challenge 

to create* build, and maintain the innovative organization, the 

organization for which change is a norm rather than exception, 

and opportunity rather than. threat. Innovation isi therefore, 

both attitude and practices . 

This concept is caricatured in that well-known jingle 

composed many years ago by a senior Unilever executive. 

Along this tree 
From root to crown 
Ideas flow up 
And vetoes down. 

In the innovative organization, the first and most important job 
of the administrator is the opposite: it is to convert impractical, 
half-baked, and wild ideas into concrete innovative reality. In 
the innovative educational organization , top administrators see 
it as their job to listen to ideas and to take them seriously. 
Deans I in the innovative organization, know that new ideas are 
always ** impractical. " They also know that it takes a great many 
silly ideas to spawn one viable one, and that in the early stages 
there is no way of telling the silly idea from the stroke of 
genius. Both look equally impossible or equally brilliant^ . 

The innovative organization requires a learning atmosphere 
throughout its entire structure. It creates and maintains 
continuous learning. No one is allowed to consider hiiiself 
"finished" at any time. Learning is a continuing process for all 
members of the organization. 
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Experience in public-service institutions also indicates 
that innovative efforts are best organized separately and outside 
of existing managerial. organization. 

The greater innovative capacity of the community college as ' 
compared to that of the universities has often been remarked 
upon. The main reason is clearly not that community college 
academicians are less resistant to change. It is the relative 
ease with which the community college can set up a new departmenti 
a new faculty, or even an entirely new program, to do new things* 
The university, by contrast, tends to be compelled by law and 
tradition to set up a new activity within an already existing 
department or faculty* This not only creates immediately a "war 
of the ancients against the moderns" in which the new is fought 
as a threat by the established disciplines* 

The traditional functions organize work from where we are 
today to where we are going. THE INNOVATIVE FUNCTION ORGANIZES 
WORK PROM WHERE WE WANT TO BE, BACK TO WHAT WE NOW HAVE TO DO IN 
ORDER TO GET THERE. 

The innovative organization, the organization that resists 
stagnation rather than change, is a major challenge to public 
education administration* That such organizations are possible, 
we can assert with confidence, there are enough to point to as 
examples. But how to make such organizations general, how to 
make them productive for society, the economy, and th< individual, 
alike, is still largely an unsolved task. There is every indi* 
cation that the period ahoad will be an innovative one, one of 
rapid change in technology, society, economy, and educational 
institutions. 
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CHANGES THAT WILL OCCUR IN THE ROLE OF ADMINISTRATOR 
AND INSTRUCTOR WITH SELF-PACED INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
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GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 

Open Entry/Open Exit and Self -Paced Individualized Instruction 
(OE/OE and SPII) is a curriculum tailored to accommodate individual 
needs of a growing diverse student population at the community 
college level. It draws from the best of the traditional system; 
adds a new dimension in the form of differentiated staffing to 
augment and support current classroom instruction; and integrates 
department programs to provide a more relevant and up-to-date 
curriculum to the new consumers of education. 

Traditionally, if a student: fails, you assume there is 
something wrong with the student. In OE/OE and SPII, there is no 
such thing as failure, and pure learning occurs. There is no 
failure because a student simply tries again and again until he 
masters the concept. True learning occurs because the student 
does not progress until he understands. 

The OE/OE and SPII program is entirely student centered. 
The classroom, the curriculum, the teaching staff, the system are 
geared to accommodate the learner. 

Since today's world is a dynamic world, in no single field 
has recent technological and sociological change placed so great 
a demand upon the educational or training facility. This change 
has brought about a need for short, variable-credit, specialized 
courses to accommodate the adult learner who wants to * pgrade his 
skills; or the part-time learner who wants a short refresher 
course; or the traditional student who wants to work at his own 
pace. The current women's movement produces the need for a 
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curriculum directed to move women from a classified status to the 
management level. 

As society has required more in terms of keeping pace with 
modern trends, lack of tax-based support has tightened the avail- 
ability of monetary support to carry it off. Cost-effectiveness 
is a key word. Putting together a higher quality program to 
serve more needs on a tighter budget is of major concern. Open 
Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction is that 
program. 

Whether anyone likes to admit it or not, the key to establish-* 
ing an OE/OE and SPII program is the department chairman. A 
viable program cannot be established by either the staff or 
administration without their whole-hearted support. Because of 
his position he can stop the proposed program from going up the 
administrative channel or down the administrative channel. As 
suchi the chairman is in a unique position. 

The design criteria for an OE/OE and SPII program should 
indicate to the department chairman the following: 

a. Where do you want to be in the end when you have achieved 
your objective? This is the starting point from which 
you work back to where you are. 

b. The anticipated "sunk costs" and variable costs as they 
relate to a cost effectiveness ratio for years li 2, 3, 
etc. This is translated into cost per studei (variable 
and fixed) . 

c. The demographic and vocational projections as they 
relate to college and department enrollment projections. 
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Once your cost feasibility study is completed and it appears 
to be economically feasible to investigate further, an implemen- 
tation check list should be developed. Mr. Fred C. Manasse has 
developed such a check list and it is attached as Appendix A-2. 

One of the first problems you will have to face is visuali- 
zation of what form individualized instruction will take. Your 
visualization will generally be considerably different from those 
of the instructional staff because your constraints are different 
from theirs. You deal in space, dollars, schedules and materials 
while staff concerns are learning objectives and student outcomes i 

The only successful orientation to an Open Entry/Open Exit 
and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction is to tour an institu- 
tion that has an on-going program. Visualization then becomes 
quite clear. Even better, enroll in an on-going class if your 
college has one. Talking with the administrators and staff will 
point up what is and is not feasible; what start-up problems are; 
and what mistakes you are likely to make. See how each subject 
area functions. Talk with the student as they are the users. 
Bring a check list, if you are serious* as to: 

a. development of materials 

b. student acceptance 

c. material availability 

d. student evaluation 

e. student calendar 

f . credit, awards 

g . strategy and tactics 
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MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 



Some people see the careful analysis of tasks and objectives 
as the most promising avenue for increasing the effectiveness and 
control of the costs of education. School principals* college 
presidents* and educational publishers are beginning* more and 
more, to use charts like this one to describe the "modern approach* 
they are taking. 
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While most people applaud the effort to be clear about 
setting objectives* and careful in designing and assigning lesson 
materials I critics smell a rebirth of some of the worst aspects 
of Taylorism. The real question isi will the students who experi- 
ence this new approach be any happier than Schmidti the pig-iron 
handler? 

Colleges, like teachers* usually have a clearer ; icture of 
their tasks (what they do) than of their goals (what they want) . 

In colleges* tasks used to be' (and some still are) the 
primary determinant of college structure* the kind of technology 
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the colleges used, and the way it handled people. However todayi 
with new kinds of teachers* more flexible technologyi and a more 
rapidly changing world, tasks have become less fixed and less 
permanent college student anchors. 

This more dynamic relationship tends to open things up for 
teachers in colleges to provide new challenges. But the benefits 
do not extend to all teachers all the time, because* (1) teachers* 
themselves* tend to convert challenging new tasks to dull* routine 
onesi and (2) colleges tend to differentiate their people, feeding 
some of them a diet of only routine, fixed tasks, and leaving the 
new and challenging tasks to others. 

College goals i longer-term targets* are harder to specify 
than more pressing immediate tasks. Most college goals are 
operationally vague. Moreover i they are usually organizationally 
multiple, that is, often different; conflicting subgoals exist in 
different parts of the college, i.e., regular and adult education 
classes. 

The college is not a free agent. Even if it sets clear 
goals I obstacles in the outside world won*t always let it move 
directly toward them. In fact, goals are partly determined by 
constraintsJ by the dO'-not^^enter signs, that surround the college. 

Finally^jj however i even given the conflicting subgroups and 
the constrained alternatives* there remains a critical, though 
sometimes small, area of imagination and vision in in' tructional 
methodology. The amount of imagination and vision shown by 
department and college leaders separates the effective departments 
from the others. 
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Colleges have begun to give new emphasis to the selection of 
goals. They are seeking ways to assure imaginative proposals and 
thoughtful resolution of conflicting points of view. One method 
a college used in goal setting was to set up a special planning 
group. whose only job was to worry about where to go and how to 
get there. Another widely used method for shorter^range goal 
setting is called "management by objective," which demands that 
every unit of the organization specify targets in coordination 
with other units. The first method assures that some very good 
people will work on setting objectives, but it runs the risk that 
their proposals will be ignored by people outside the planning 
group. The second method is more likely to yield consensus than 
innovative vision. 

Teachers can more quickly innovate than the administrator, 
and the system can accept such changes. This is the unresolved 
problem that will deter your Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced 
Individualized Instruction introduction. Once you realize this, 
as well as the college, you will be well on your way to the 
resolution of how to start an Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced 
Individualized Instruction program. 

Change is slow to come by, but once there is a taste of 
success by the students and administrator, success will feed upon 
itself like a nuclear chain reaction. You will progress from 
being a poor relation to that of the shining light of *:he college* 
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Alternati 



Identification: 
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Analysis: 
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e INSTRUCTOR RELATED 



Analysis: 



Alternatives: 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT CONSTRAI 



0 INSTRUCTOR RELATED • 



Identification: 

Fixad Constraints 



1* Factlities 

2. Student load 

3* Student abilities 

4* Media production 

5. Registration 
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Analysis: 



1. List conditions. 



2. Discuss with peers < 



3. Meet with aOministration, supervisors, 
and Consultants and establish the 
scope of the constraint. 



i 



4» Validate constraint as irreducible* 



Alternat 



1. Tour ot 
involve 
constra 



2* Develop 
range p 
with col 



3. Discuss 
bilities 
additloi 
(aides , 
profess^ 



A* Implemei; 
media. 



5* Establi^ 
statei^ic 
to deve^ 

systems.] 

1 

I 

6, Develop 
making s 



RAM DEVELOPMENT CONSTRAINTS 



• INSTRUCTOR RELATED* 





Analysis: 


Alternatives; 




1» List conditions. 


1. Tour other schools 
involved with uhe 
constraint* 




2. Discuss with peers. 


2. Develop a long 

range plan to deal 
with constraint. 




1 3. Me&t with administration^ supervisors^ 

aad consultants and establish the 
I scope of the constraint* 

1 


3. Discuss the possi- 
bilities of 
additional personnel 
(aides , para- 
professionals) » 

■ 



j 4. Validat:^ constraint as irreducible. 
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4» Impleniei^t: reusable 
media* 



5* Establish on-going 
statewide workshops 
to develop workable 
systems* 



6* D^jvelop decision 
making skills . 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPIVIENT CONSTRAI 



o INSTRUCTOR RELATED o 



identification: 

Reducible Constraints 
(Examples) 

1. Resiscanca to change; peer — 
supervisor — adininis trator 

2. Registration 

3. Funding 

4. Motivation (student) 

(ins true tor) 

5. Management systen not compatible 

6. Inadequate evaluation data 

7. Time 
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Analysis: 



1^ List conditions. 



2. Discuss with pears. 



3. Meet with administration, supervisors, 
and consultants and establish scope 
of constraint. 



4- Validate constraint as reducible. 
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Alternat 



1 . Awarenes 

a . Tours 

b. Brinj 
cons I 

c. Defii 
bilit 

d. 
e. 
f. 

2. Incorpoi 
of those 
ready ut 
innovati 
tioQ met 

3. Provide 
assistan 
workshop 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Improve 
career a 
programs 
reward s 

Provide 
assistan 

Provide 
assistan 
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AM DEVELOPMENT CONSTRAINTS 



INSTRUCTOR RELATED • 



Analysis: 



1* List conditions. 



2. Discuss with peers. 



3. Meet vith administration, supervisors, 
and consultants and establish scope 
I of constraint* 



4. Validate constraint as reducible. 
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Alternatives: 



1. Awareness workshops 

a. Tours 

b. Bring in 
consultants 

c. Define resoonsi- 
bilities 

e. 

f . 

2. Incorporate segments 
of those systems al- 
ready utilizing 
innovative registra- 
tion methods. 

3* Provide professional 
assistants . Grant 
workshops* 

4. Improve present 
career awareness 
programs and canpus 
reward systems . 

5. Provide professional 
assistants. 

6. Provide professional 
assistants. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDELINES 

It is always best, when the concept is proposedi to first 
have a critical look at what has been picked up over the years 
that has worked; things you do not try, and some things you do. 
It is hard enough developing a new program of Open Entry/Open 
Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) 
with its many problems without making the same dumb mistakes over 
and over again. When you travel around and see what is being 
done from one college to another i from one department to another, 
and you see the same dumb mistakes made over and over again, you 
ask the people, "Why are you doing this? You know it did not 
work there and it did not work here, and yet you are doing the 
same thing.'* Their reply is, "Well, we are doing it differentlyl 
We have a little talent they did not have there* No problem/' 
Well, you will fail, too. 

Some of the things that have been learned in OE/OE and SPPI 
follow: One of the things you always capitalize on is. that, 
whatever you are doing and whatever you start, you start off 
bright*eyed and bushy^tailed, and in not too long you have got a 
few scars to show for your efforts. Number one, it is crucial 
that whenever you get involved in academic redesign you have 
realistic goals. One of the problems found in the state colleges 
is that they sot up programs that are completely unrealistic. 
They are unrealistic in scope; they are unrealistic in the amount 
of resources; and are particularly unrealistic in the amount of 
time required* 

This is an example: So often the staff wants to do things, 
and they make statements as to when they are going to be finished* 
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I could point to some projects where department chairmen and 
presidents say, "All right, by this date we will have such and 
such..." when there is no way in the world those goals are going 
to be met. So it*s crucial when a new OE/OE and SPII is being 
set upi or when something is getting underway , that everybody 
involved be realistic as to what they can anticipate. It is so 
important, because if you fail and you do not do what you claim 
you are going to do, you have lost your image on that campus. So 
it is important when you do set out that not only the people who 
are working on the project; other faculty members, other departitient 
chairmen, but also the people you report to, have an understanding 
of what realistically they can expect. At Lane Community College 
I was told by the staff not to expect anything good for a year 
and a half. We were lucky, the staff pulled some things off more 
quickly; but it is crucial that, whatever goals you set out for, 
are goals you can reach. You go where the priorities are, and 
where you can have impact . Your dollars are scarce, your human 
resources are scarce, and if you want change, you go at the areas 
where change can be effective. Very few dollars can have a lot 
of impaqt if they are used well. Always select program projects 
with care. You do not approve projects that on day #1 have a 90% 
chance of failure. If you do not have a high quality and highly 
motivated faculty team, forget the concept NOWI Do not trap 
yourself in administrative override. Overnight, staf ' and colleges 
have moved into projects where they did not have the right faculty 
mesh, and they failed fantastically. You have to make sure that 
the chance for success is there. Learn from mistakes. 
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One of the problems we have nationally is that people are 
sort of reticent to say, "This is what I did wrong." This is 
unfortunate. Often you read a piece of materiali and when you go 
to visit the college staff, you find out that every thing you 
read was fiction. You have to be honest in admitting what is 
working and you have to take time to find what has not worked and 
why it has not. Why are certain canjjuses having problems in 
their academic redesign efforts? Why is it working somewhere 
else? What are the variables? So often we look at the "why" in 
isolation. First you have to look at the literature^ then you 
have to visit, and then you participate. One of the things that 
is really stupid is when staff start talking about programs that 
they have never visited. Whether they are being positive or 
negative, it is crucial that they have really to explore the 
programs^ they are defending or tearing apart. 

You know what is happening elsewhere. Do not re-invent the 
wheel. If you can find something already done that you can use, 
use it. It will save money , it will save you time, and you can 
quite often get something superb fPr very little effort. Howeveri 
be thoroughly familiar with the materials i otherwise they may be 
useless. You will have enough to do in the design of new materials 
without designing another thing over and over again. A classic 
case is the independent learning sequences on media equipment 
operation. There are series all over the country and .he first 
thing media staff do is design another series. there is one that 
over 5|000 teachers have thumbed through. It works* it is available, 
so why do it again? A perfect case is the normal curve. Every 
campus where there are overhead transparencies available i production 
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are facilities available. You should know it; your staff should 
know it; and you should get these things in for preview before 
you move cn to develop your own materials. 

You must keep a low profile particularly during the first 
days. A perfect case of non-low profile is that of Florida 
Atlantic University. Before they opened their doors they were on 
national programs talking about "This is where tomorrow begins." 
In effect, it was education for tomorrow and they publicized it 
and had brochures out, and yet not one student had been taught. 
The mistakes are; A program was designed for which there was no 
societal need. Most of the first faculty were unfamiliar with 
the concept. They designed a campus in the middle of nowhere and 
forgot to build dormitories or furnish a transportation system* 
As a result the first year they had four to five hundred students 
when they expected three thousand. They were a monumental failure 
Although they have improved tremendously, they are still trying 
to outlive that first image of failure • It is important that you 
do not blow your horn until you have got something to publicize. 
Howeveri make sure you do not over-advertise. One of the things 
you can do very easily is see a lot of people and tell them all 
the educational opportunites you can provide. Then everyone is 
going to believe you. However, when students come in and nothing 
happens, then you are going to lose friends and antagonize the 
constituency. 

You should define a procedure and follow it. An average 
procedure that is followed is far better than trying to make it 
better all the time^ and then'having no defined procedure at all. 
You should have a sequence you are going to use and that staff 
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are familiar with. Everybody involved should understand it and 
follow it. It may not be linear (mine is not) . Mine sort of 
cycles through. But everybody who is involved knows how they 
relate to it and what is going on, and where. It is a superb 
communication device. I call it Business Department Administra- 
tive Procedures (short title, BAP) . Appendix A-3 following this 
part illustrates the format and subject matter covered by Office 
of Instruction Administrative Procedures (OIAP) and Business 
Department Administrative Procedures (BAP) . These procedures are 
established instead of a memorandum or policy file so staff and 
faculty have one current source file. Department administrative 
procedures supplement and complement, but (Jo have precedence over 
the next higher chain of command. It may be well to consider 
your open entry/open exit staff as an institute and have them 
function as shown in BAP 4*5 of Appendix A-3. 

You begin at the beginning. You test every assumption, but 
it is not ^'paralysis by analysis.** Do not take it for granted 
that things have to be the way they are at the college or that a 
program has to be what it is now. Design for the ideal, the 
round wheel, because if you do not you are only putting a band- 
aid on an old out-of-date system or concept. 

You have to be sensitive to the human problem; to the impor- 
tance of those people who are there in the classroom. You have ' ^ 
to be very sensitive to the problems that faculty have when they \ 
are involved in academic re-design. It is tremendously difficult 
and takes a lot of self-motivation on the part of faculty members 
to work in this area. De-motivating lessons are: 1) Every 
assumption they make that is wrong; every blemish that they have. 
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is not only going to be pinpointed, but is going to be pointed 
out to them in glowing terms. It is shocking to find out that 
all these things they thought about themselves and their course 
simply are not true. When this study is finished I will tell the 
dean, '*Do me a favor, do not involve me again. And if you do 
involve me, remember that almost every assumption I made about 
the concept was wrong, every bit of advice I gave you was the 
wrong advice. My thinking is completely changed." 2) The other 
people in the department want to throw stones. You know they 
will say, ''Hey, I tried iti it did not work." So all the other 
faculty members will point out* "Hey, you're really stupid." 
These are the same faculty members who will not let you in their 
own classrooms. You have to protect the faculty member from 
this- You have to be very sensitive to their problem. There is 
a lot of hand holding here/ there is a lot of guiding, a lot of 
care being taken so it is not a disastrous experience for the 
faculty member to be innovative. 

It is the same, thing with students. They are guinea pigs 
in these programs. You have to report back to them and tell them 
what is working and what is not working* why it is or is not 
working and what you learned from their comments. One of the 
things that happens again and again on experimental programs is 
the overwork of the students. Many of the students are not ready 
for independent study. You have to build in the stru*" -ure for 
independent study and gradually get them ready for it. You have 
to be sensitive to this problem. The best method is to integrate 
only a quarter or a semester at a time. 
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You have to have a realistic reward system for faculty. 
They are going to get scars along the way. Copyright policy is a 
key issue. You will have to find ways to support their travel^ 
promotion^ and getting more dollars in their salary, if staff 
members break their backs and get no reward ^ there is never going 
to be another faculty member walk in that door and say, '*Hey, I 
have got a great idea.** Why should the staff work with the 
department when they can do it on their own and publish it. The 
college must make a financial contribution to make the materials 
public domain, otherwise the response is, **I can get it out^ I 
can get a name, and I can get royalty. Working with you may help 
the students here, but it is not going to help me very much.'* So 
in effect you have to change the reward system at the college. 
You must involve policy makers. You cannot initiate new schedule 
formats or new types of programs without the people in those 
areas knowing what is going on. Your curriculum committee, too, 
has to know what is going on. Your dean has to know what is 
going on. Your president and planning coordinator has to know 
what is going on. If you get their support early so they feel 
they are part of the project^ it is going to create so many fewer 
problems for you, arid greatly facilitate where you are going. 

Never keep it secret. The best way to have '*no'* said to you 
is bring a surprise to a committee or bring a surprise to an 
administrator. One of the things you try to do quite Dften is 
contact everybody before they have the decision making meeting so 
you have already answered their questions. 
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you must build in evaluation with reliable and valid data 
that is secured early. Set a date for decision making. So often 
again around the colleges and through the state you find projects 
that have been funded for two years and have j\ist two weeks to 
run, yet without an evaluation procedure stipulated, you have to 
have evaluation; you have to build it in. you have to take care 
with logistics, and this is crucial for librarians, printshops 
and departments. When you have many students involved in. indepen- 
dent study moving in many directions at different times ^ you have 
to make sure everything is where it has to be at the right time 
in the right place. It is crucial that you make sure you have 
the right number of rooms, schedule, etc. The right number of 
pencils for pad and paper tests; everything, because again this 
is something that faculty really at times miss completely; but it 
is crucial, because you have to be prepared. The logistic support 
systems have to be ready to provide the needed support, you 
should inform the library, the printshop and the registrar 
early; and anybody who is providing support for a program should 
be involved early enough so they can start generating support 
systems you are going to use. you have to inform the records and 
admissions office, records and registrar's office, attend develop- 
ment meetings, and urge that they move college-^ide on setting up 
the support systems, you have to tell them, '*This is going to 
happen." Then that person goes back and starts worki g in that 
office to give you the systems you are going to need next year. 
But that interface has to be there and be there early. 
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APPENDIX A-1 

STRATEGY AND TACTICAL DECISIONS 

The TWDSt common fault with OE/OE and SPII programs is that 
each of these plans seek new organizational devices for adjusting 
the student to the instructional offerings of the college but 
never looked for ways of adjusting the instructional offering of 
the college to the student* 

Before you begin a program of OE/OE and SPII you must realize 
and accept that: ^ 
1/ the OE/OE and SPII programs must be developed to deal 

with student differences, not group similarities* 
2/ the individualized instruction program is at least a 

department and college program* Most homegrown educa- 
tional innovations are underplanned and oversold, and 
eventually die from an acute attack of administrative 
jitters, cowardice, and inability to accept innovation* 
3/ the teachers must want and accept a basic recasting of 
their role in the instructional process. This is 
necessary for development of effective and durable 
programs for individualized instruction. In such a 
program, increasing responsibility and accountability 
for learning must be placed on the teachers and materials 
used by them* It is clearly impossible for n teacher, 
even the most dedicated teacher, to satisfy all the 
individual learning requirements of all the students in 
all learning areas of the college curriculum* You will 
have to demand much more in teaching effectiveness from 
the teachers and instructional materials in use* The 
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teachers will be required to become increasingly pro- 
ficient in all the course content and in recognizing 
and supporting the learner's expanding capacity to 
become an independent learner. Teaching, in this 
concept, is physically exhausting. 

4/ systematic development of individualized instructional 
programs must relate both the course and student goals. 

5/ a carefully developed and continuous in-service program 
for introducing new teachers to individualization of 
instruction must be an integral part of the department 
and college program. Too often colleges undertake 
pervasive educational changes without developing pro- 
cedures for the preservation and refinement of these 
innovations. The colleges cannot assume that the staff 
which plans the innovation will implement and operate 
it. 

6/ detailed evaluation procedures should be formulated 
concurrently with program development. Too often the 
intense desire to put an educational idea into practice 
is so overpowering that little or no attention is given 
to developing procedures for evaluating the efficiency 
of the innovation introduced. Programs worthy of 
introduction into colleges should also be worthy of the 
best possible evaluation available; not an unsystematic, 
uninterpretable collection of teacher and administrator 
opinions about the presumed merits of the program. 
This requires ongoing and pervasive evaluation of all 
aspects of the innovation. 
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CHECK SHEET FOR PROGRAM ESTABLISHMENT (Fred C. Manasse) 



A. Develop Course Content Guide 

1. Document existing curriculum^ content^ objectives^ methods ^ 
media^ etc. for each instructor. 

2. Review and compare for outstanding practice, redundance^ relevance. 

3. Structure course content into modular units. Use standardized 
size and coding to ease interchangeetbility. 

4. Adapt or develop performance objectives for each unit of course. 

5. Discuss and develop preliminary learning strategy^ method, media, 
staffing pattern^ environment^ etc. 

6. Compile and distribute Course Content Guide. 

7. Validate and analyze subject matter and learning tasks periodically. 

B. Search for existing Practices 

1. Identify and contact sources with documented^ applicable^ existing 
practices. 

2. Select and order materials. 

3. Review and evaluate materials. 

4. Select^ adapt and obtain necessasry approvals. 

5. Revise course content guide if necessary. 

C. Develop or adapt individualized learning materials 

1. Develop and select an appropriate mix of modes of learning. For 
instances 

Large group presentations 
Small group discussions 
Independent Study 
Field Projects 
Laboratory experiences 
Games 

Panel Discussions 

2. Develop and select an appropriate mix of media of learning. For 
instance t 

Printed texts 
Flip-pack color prints 
Illustrated texts 
Audio cassettes 
Color slides 
Film strips or loops 
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These are some of the basic media. Great care should be taken 
not to use expensive or esoteric inedia when simple ones are 
almost as good. An important factor to consider is mobility of 
equipment. 

3. Review and analyze subject matter and learning tasks from the 
point of vievf of the learner in terms of difficulty, importance* 
sequence and retention. Provide for sound learnina, practice* 
periodic recall and periodic review of key concepts, rules or 
skills. Use elements of programmed instruction techniques in 
difficult cases. 

4. Orchestration and Humanization 

Ensure highly interesting and stimulating learning experiences. 

Search for ideas of "Great Teachers" which reach students emotionally. 

provide humor. 

practical examples . 

Decorations, music. 

Attractive, realistic environment. 

A variety of devices which "turn students on.*' 

Provide conceptual links to contemporary problems and the human 

condi tion. 

Alert students to their social responsibility. 

Explore impact of subject matter on the quality of life. 

Provide options in learning styles for different types of students. 

5. Design Tests 

a) Define prerequisite behaviors 

b) Design pretests 

c) Design self-tests including review tests if applicable 

d) Design post^^tests 

6. Design learning activities, include quest and enrichment activities 
for students who are able to benefit from them. 

Produce learning material 

1. Course content guide 

a) Course outline 

b) Performance objectives 

c) General and introductory statements 

2. Student handouts 

a) Study guide (general or individually prescribed) 

b) Background information material/ references/ glossary 

c) Project instructions 

d) worksheets 

e) Inventory sheets (Tests) 

f) Students response and course evaluation form 
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3. Instructor's guide 

a) Instructional considerations 

b) Implementation guidelines 

c) Exerices a) How to prepare materials 

b) Answers to exercises 

d) Equipment and materials lists 

Develop and implement staffing patterns 

1. Analyse instructional roles 

a) Tutorial-proctor, advisor, guide, friend 

b) Diagnostic 

c) Subject matter specialist 

d) Materials aide and equipment operator 

e) Supervisory and managerial 

f) Presenter of material 

g) Clerical and administrative 

2. Determine total team size 

15-20 PTE students per full-time equivalent team member is one 
rule of thximb. 

3* Detemine team composition* This should be a good mix of: 

a) Team leader or department head 

b) Fully certified instructors 

c) Assistants-tutors* interns* resource persons 

d) Aides-students* student-teachers* clerical-administrative 

4. Explore means of cooperation 

Could personnel bs shared between departments or institutions? 

Could the whole course be offered at a larger institution? 
* 

Detemine learning environment and schedule 

1. Consider open school concepts; various environments for learning 

classroom 

laboratory-workshop 

library-learning center (interdisciplinary) 
field experiences-on the job training 
multi-* location choices 

2. Design positive learning environment 

Create learning inspiring foms* spaces and furniture 
Decorations, reinforcing maps, tables* etc. 
Avoid carrels with confining partitions or colors 
Insist on high visibility of all learning spaces 

3 . Select equipment and supplies 

Consider sharing of equipment and supplies 

Avoid expensive equipment* insist on simplicity* durability* 

mobility* ease of maintenance and operation 
strictly limit number of types and sizes of equipment 
Create conditions for good utilisation 
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4. Flexible schedules 

Create open lab or shop situations/ permitting students to study 

extended periods of time daily and at night 
Avoid definite time periods as requirements for courses 
Create open entry and exit for all courses 
Year round operation of schools 
Work towards making education a lifelong activity 

Field testing and implementation of individualized instruction 

1. Develop and implement orientation sessions for members of instruc- 
tional team, define roles and participation in planning, operation 
and evaluation. 

2. Provide for student orientation sessions and material. 

3. Make gradual transition from lockstep instruction to individually 
paced instruction. A student who is used to being supervised daily 
will not always be able to work independently for weeks or months, 
so increase independence gradually. 

4. Prepare facilities and eqtiipnent. 

5. Establish managerial systems and controls to keep track of student 
progress, materials and equipment. 

6. Implement individualization gradually, a manageable member of 
students at one time. 

7. Pretest students and prescribe course of study individually. 

8. Evaluate results and review student and faculty responses and 
keep material flexible so that tests and learning materials can 
be revised and improved almost continuously. 
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GUIDES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES 
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BUSINESS DEPAUTMENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDUPPS A-3-1 

B.A.P. 



Business De[)ortri;nt BAP 0*0 

Unc Cornunily CoIIcqg 1 Soptomhcr 72 

, FORi'AT FCf^ Dl'SKirSS DEPARTllfiT ADflUMSTRATIVE PROCEDURES (WP) 

Purpose: Crief statcn^t as to why the BAP is needed. 

1. Reference : Cite o.ny policy nu::bor» neniorandup, etc. 

2. Rosnons ibi lities : Indicate w!io:i the BAP is applicable too» 

3. General : SUterent of the problem. 

4. Procedure : How to do it 
a. xxxxxxxxxx 

b» xxxxxxxxxx 
U xxxxxxxxxx 

a. xxxxxxxxxx 

b. xxxxxxxxxx 
2. xxxxxxxxxx 

a* xxxxxxxxxx 
b. xxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxx 
U xxxxxxxxx 
2» xxxxxxxxxx 
d» xxxxxxxxxx 
e» xxxxxxxxxx 



Supersedes UP 0*0 dotecJ xxx xxx 

•OPR: Person rosnonsible for the BAP 
Effective; Vc\t lonn 
Distribution: llho receives copies 
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Business Penartment BAP 0-2 

Lane Community College 1 September 72 

CUSItlESS DEPARTr;CllT AD:UtlISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Purpose: To establish in a sinqle source docunent current administrative 
procedures for the business department to be called GAP*s. 

1. Reference : Current n.emorandums from various offices of Lane Cormunity 

CoTTeae. 

2. Responsihilities : All staff 

3. general : t^enioranduns are currently issued by all offices of the CoUeQe 

tliiTt reouire adherence to certain atinlnistrative Practices. There 
is no sinole source of reference except the mcnory bank of the 
individual. As a result a oreat deal of time is v/asted searching 
for background information and nany procedures are overlooked. 

4. Procedure : 

a. Any staff member may submit a procedure to the rest of the staff for 
approval, utili^inrr the standard format. Acceptance by the niaiority 
of the staff constitutes approval. The department chaiman will issue 
the BAP which v/iU then govetn the department's administrative procedure, 

b. The department chairman will convert administrative trenoranduns from 
outside the department into BAPs. 

c. Nev/ BAPs will be distributed to each faculty member. There will be 
a (naster cony filed in the Department tlanaaement Guide, located in 
the department's conference room. 

d. BAPs affectinq offices outside the department will be coordinated with 
the associate dean and other offices concerned before being issued. 



OFR: liuslness Departr»ent 
Effective: Indefinite until revised 
Distribution: Department Management Guide 
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Business Deparb^ient BAP 4-5 

Lane Community College 15 September 72 

DEPARTMENT INSTITUTES 

Purpose: To establish procedures to better integrate all activities of the 
Business Department* 

1, Reference : Memorandum Office of Instruction 22 December 71 and niemo- 

randum Business Deoartment 24 January 72 regarding Accountability. 

2, Responsibilities : All staff 

3, . General ! A need was observed to better share the functions of planning 

anJ scheduling of activity in the Business Department. As a result 
of departniental task force consideration^ the organization of 
"institutes" was adopted. Department budgeting "is not affected by 
this organizational change. 

4; Procedure : 

a« The department will be organized into Institutes representing the 
various disciplines within the department. 

An "institute" Is defined as foUov/s: An association of persons 
or organizations that collectively constitute technical or 
professional authority in a field or v/ork of study. 

b. The general function of each institute force is to assist the depart- 
ment chairman and the dean to plan» manaqe> and schedule vrithin the 
department. The responsibility of the director is to; 

1« Help in planning and coordinating the department curriculum 
and scheduling. 

2. Make recojrmendations to chairman on matters affecting their 
area and the department as a whole. 

3. Help in providing substitutes and recomtiffind new staff members. 

4. Call task force meeting when matters of Importance neeH to be 
brought to the attention of the director or department jhairman. 

5. Prepare minutes of Institute meetings. Submit to associate dean 
after being signed by the director. The institute will meet 

at least inonthly. 

6. Coordinate preliminary schedule changes with the institute and 
review the final schedule. 
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7. Generally represent his area in all other matters not listed. 

8. Assist in planning future schedules. 

9. Be responsive to department chairman and dean tiirough the chairman 
whenever assistance is requested. 



OPR: Office of Instruction 
Effective; Indefinite until revised 
Distribution: Department Management Guide 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES A-3-5 

D.A.P. 



SECno.'i A-cur.p.Ef!T ii;E)rx 

imER DATF. ■ TITLE 



O-O 9/1/. 2 

0-1 



Fomat for Business Oeoartront Adninislrati vo ProcedurtiS (BAPi) 

y.j r;urorical Index of r.usinoss A(!;:inistriitivo Procedures 

Q.2 " " Dusinoss UtT^artr-.tint Adrn'm'strative ProcedwrM 

0-3 " " Copyrichls t-.nd Patoi'Ls 

0-5 " " Roportinq Staff F-escarch 

0-6 " " Firo 

0_7 " " Hccota licuse Procedures and Operations 



1 - PERSONNEL 



flUI'BER 



DATE 



TITLE 



1-4 

l-4a 
l-^b 
1-5 
1-6 

1-e 

1-9 

1-10 

1-13 

1-16 

1-18 

1-2 la 

1-23 

1-24 

1-25 

l-8a 



M 



9-1- 



9-1-72 Sttitef:,e>nt of Appointrent for Psrt-Tinso Instructors 
" Part-Tiir,e Instructor's Salary Placen:ent 
• •* Salary Lists 

University cf Oregon Faculty Hired by Lene Gimrrunity Cclleccr 
Surjvor Hiring and Salaries for Teaching Staff 
Evaluations 

Vacations, Sick Leave and Leaves of Absence 
72 Faculty Consultant Expertise 
Peiy Periods 
Persopficl Files 
Releasoci Time fcr Classes 
Trip Reports 

Filling Pert-Tirre Vacancies with Full-Tiine Instrifcticnal Staff 
** Instructor Teachirc Lo^ds 

11-1-72 Affirmative Action 

9-13-73 Peer Evaluation 

2 - STUDEtlTS 



M 
** 

It 



DATE 



TITLE 
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-2 

-4 

-8 

-12 

-13 

-14 

-15 

-15 

-17 

-18 

-19 

-20 

•21 

-22 

-23 



H 
H 
H 
II 
*l 
H 
M 



II 
II 



M 
II 
I* 
H 
CI 
Jl 
II 



II II 

2-7-73 



SurmtT Term Cl?,ss Size 

Equiprsnt Usace by staff and Students 

Graduate Cereronles 

Selecticn of Textbooks 

Pass/i-'c-Pass Gradina Policy 

Inccfi.plete Grades 

Return of Students' fiaterials and Workbooks 
StudGnt Schedule Chances 

Chance ef Vocational Course Kun'tier to College Transfer 

Control of Animals or, Carrpus 

Student Health Services 

Sale of Materials tc Students 

Insurance on Student Operated Vehicles for Field Trips 
Business Students' Lockers 
Star.dordizatlon skills classes 
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»u;inrpv date titlc 

3-7 9/1/7Z Curriculun Pcvclopnent Guidelines 
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li Uf.GER DATE TITLE 

4-1 9/1/72 Instructional Council Agenda and Minutes 
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4-3 " " I nstructic'iol Council Aqenda Itens 

4-4 " " Ad Hoc Advisory Co;"r.iitt;ees 

4- 5 9/15/72 Departricint Institutes 

5 - SCi:CDULir:G 

»Ut;8ER DATE TITLE 

5- 1 9/1/72 Master Schedules 
5-2 " " Schedule Oisnnes 
5-3 " " Adult Educition 
5-4 " " iforkshops 

5- 5 " " Ctinpus .".ceting Coordination 

6 - BUDfiET 

HUf'BER DATE TITLE 

6- 2 9/1/72 Capital Outlay » 
6-3 " " . Deoartr-ent Travel 
6-4 " " Collero Keys 

6-5 * " Horohc".:so and Bookstore Purchases 

6-6 •* " Purcliose Orders 

6-7 " " Use of Lcfic Ca rami ty Colleoe flotor Pool 

6-8 •* " Equipment Inventory and Repair 
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7-1 9/1/72 lis^ of Printinfi and Graphics Services 

7-2 " " Office Soace 

^7-3 " " AV Ecitiirrent Accountability 

M^-4 " " Persrr'.nel ti'voui''. i tion Foms 

7-5 " " P.cnuLS's for On'-Tlie-Air Duplication 

7-6 •* •* Deoort'ent Security 

7-7 " ** Procedures for Learning P.csource Center Library t!aterials 
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Office of Instruction 
IME COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



OIAP: 0-4 

Distribution Ddta: 10/17/72 



OFFICE OF INSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES (O.I.A.P.) 



PURPOSE: To make available to the Instructional staff the OIAP procedures 
document 



1. Reference. Dean of Instruction's document 



2. ResponslbLlLties ; Anyone wLthin the College CommunLty 



3. General : The document that follows this OIAP details the purposes, 
developing process, establishing process and implementing 
process that will be used to develop OIAP's. 



OPR: Dean of Instruction 
Effective: Iimncdiately 

Distribution; Holders of OIAP Manuals and anyone In the college desiring 




Dean of Instruction 




to original to OIAP*s 
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OFFICE OF INSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATIVE IROCEOURES 
(O.I.A.P.) 



Purposes 

The Office o£ InsCrucClon Admlnlscraclve Procedures Manual is 
t>eing Instituted In order Co develop and estat>Ilsh vell*de£lned goals 
for Instruction and Co maintain a set of operating principles and 
procedures vhich will lead toward the aohievement o£ those established 
goals* Specifically, the manual Is being Issued In order to achieve 
the following purposes. 

1. To expedite the Implententatlon of College goals, 
objectives and Board of Education policies. 

2. To provide a written base for coromunicating objectives 
and operational guidelines throughout the Instructional 
areas o£ the College. 

3. To provide a system whereby adequate Input will be 
secured for the development of objectives and oper^ 
atlonal guidelines and all personnel may be aware 
of the base for operational decisions. 



Developing Process 



Instructional objectives and operational guidelines are very 
important for they determine to a large degree both the nature of 
instructional programs and the morale of the staff. For this reason 
all personnel affected by the output from these objectives and guide* 
lines must have opportunity either directly or through their representa- 
tives to actively participate in their development. The following process 
is designed to assure adequate opportunity for that participation. 

1. Ideas for new objectives and operational guidelines 
\ (or for changing existing ones) may originate with 

anyone within the College. 

2. The essential elements o£ the idea should be clearly 
stated in written form* 
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3. Copies of this paper will then be given to the president 
of the Staff Association for distribution to chairmen oC 
the faculty, classified and administrative sections. 



I. 



4« Reactions and suggested alterations to the proposal 
will be made in writing to the Dean of Instruction. 

5« The Office of Instruction will evaluate the proposal 
together with the reactions and suggested alterations 
and add its own reactions and suggestions to the 
material. Whenever a proposal affects another admin* 
istrative area of the College^ it will be the responsi- 
bility of the Office of Instruction to discuss the 
matter with the chief administrator of that area. 

6. The proposal will then be presented to the Instructional 
Council for evaluation an^ shaping into final form for 
action. 

a. In presenting the material to the Council, the 
Dean of Instruction will see that the originial 
proposal, staff input and Office of Instruction's 
recommendations are clearly distinguishable. 

b. The person making the original proposal will be 
given the opportunity to testify. 

c. Representatives from the various groups making 
input will also be given the opporrjuuity to 
testify. 

d. The Council will then formally shape the proposal 
into final form for its action. 



Establishing Process 

Basically, the Instructional Council has two alternatives for 
acting on proposals which come before it. 

The ultimate decision regarding soma items which come before the 
Council is retained by the President the Board of Education. In regard 
to such items, the Codncil^s option is only that of making a formal recom*. 
mendation. All such rccommendationft will be forwarded to the President 
just as they are adopted by the Council and accompanied by a recommendation 
from the Dean of Instruction. Mhen such items have been approved by the 
President or the Board, they will be signed by the dean and distributed 
for ^information and/or implementation. 

Other items coming before the Council nornuilly fall within the dele- 
gated authority of the Dean o£ Instruction. The Council s alternative 
regarding such items is that of action rather than recomnendation. However, 
all such proposals adopted by the Cot^ncll re<iuire the signature of the Dean 
of Instruction before being distributed for implementation. In the event 
the Dean of lustriiction vetoes a proposal^ it will be returned to the Council 
for further consideration. If the proposal cannot be modified to suit both 
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the dean and the Instructional Council > the Instructional Council my 
appeal the dean^s decision to the President by a^two-thitds affirmative 
vote of the meTubership of the Council. 

* 

Objectives and operational guidelines and procedures Judged by th« 
Office of Instruction as being presently established will not go through 
the above process^ instead they will be reproduced in a standard format 
and distributed to all holders of the manual. Suggested changes for 
these items will then go through the foregoing process. 



Implementing Process 

In addition to the Dean of Instruction^ each Associate Dean/ 
Department Chairman and Director within instruction will be issued a 
manual. Manuals will also be given to the Assistant to the President^ 
Business Manager / Dean of Students, Staff Association President, Chairmen 
of the Staff Association sections^ Staff Personnel Policies Committee 
Chairman and Student Body President. 

As materials are formally adopted and duly signed, the Office of 
Instruction will put them in the proper format and distribute copies 
to all registered recipients of the manual. Each recipient will be 
responsible for seeing that materials are added and deleted so that 
the manual is kept current. 

Reference should always be made to the manual ^^enever operational 
decisions are to be made and questions arise. If aoequate guidance is 
not given, the Office of Instrqction should be notified immediately In 
writing so that steps may be taken to remedy the situation. 
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"FORMAT FOR 0 I A P's " A-3-11 

0££ic« of Inscrucclon OIAP: ( number) 

UNB COMMINITY COLLEGE Distribution Date: <_ 

( Sublect of OIAP )* 

PURPOSE: ( Brief statement outlintnR Purpose of OIAP ^ 

1 . Reference: ( Board polity, staff manual^ memorandtim 

Hote^ date of reference document must be included ) 

2. Responsibilities: (Indicates responsibility for action ) 

3* General ; ( Brief statement of probl^ and expected outcomes from OIAP ) 
4. Procedure: ( Description of administrative procedure) 
a * xxxxxx 

b . xxxxxx 

(1) xxxxxx 

(a) xxxxxx 

(b) xxxxxx 

(2) xxxxxx ' - 

(a) xxxxxx 

(b) XXXXXX' 

(c) XXXXXX 

c . xxxxxx 

(1) xxxxxx ^ 

d . xxxxxx 

e . xxxxxx 

(Pean*s ^ 'gnaturc) 



Dean of Instruction 



SupersedDs OIAP (number and date of OIAP) 
OPR; ( Office of Primary Responsibility ) 

Effective : ( Date when responsibility for OIAP begins or time span of 

effectiveness^ eg. immediately^ Spring Term 1973 ) 
Di s tr Ibu tion : (W ho receives copies ) 

*(tfote: material In parenthesis and underlined in the example is to be 
provided by the originator) 
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APPENDIX A-4 

OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT PHILOSOPHY AND PROCEDURES 

Open Entry/Open Exit (OE/OE) is an individualized study 
program which enables business students to progress through 
subject matter at their own speed. The program was originally 
set up to meet the needs of students who were experiencing problems 
in the traditional classroom situation; had experienced a great 
degree of failure; and had little or no self-confidence, and with 
unrealistic or ill--defined goals. Many of them also had physio- 
logical/ sociological and emotional problems of a major nature^ 
The classes are now open to any student who wishes to pursue his 
education via the variable credit plan but the majority of those 
enrolled in these classes still meet the criteria mentioned 
above. 

The term ''individualized" includes, but is not limited to, 
the definition that students progress at their own rate. Classes are 
conducted with lecture periods* and some time in each class period 
is devoted to helping students individually. 

The curriculum for each course is designed to enable a student 
to enter the course at any time during the term. The instructor 
may have to repeat lectures several times during the term as new 
students enter. Student calendars for OE/OE courses must outline t 
the requirements for earning each credit so the studei t will know 
at all times how ho is progressing. "Week one" for OE/OE students 
is not the first week of the tern. It is the first week the student 
is in the class. The term "mid*term exam" has no place in an 
OE/OE course. Tests are given when the student is ready to take the 
test. 
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Staff selection f or OE/OE courses is of utmost importance. 
In any educational program, staff members should have empathy for 
students and should be able to communicate with them. This is 
especially important in the OE/OE program because of the specific 
needs of some students as outlined above. However, the classroom 
is never the place to discuss the student's personal problems or 
weekend excursions. If a student insists on discussing a personal 
problem in the classroom, perhaps another instructor or an 
instructor/aide could conduct the classroom situation while you 
take the student to your office or to a counselor if he obviously 
needs such help. 

Variable credit classes have a carry-over element which 
requires continuity of staff. If a student is in the process of 
earning a credit when the term ends, he will pick up at the same 
point at the beginning of the next term. If instructors change 
at this pointf the student record must be passed on to this new 
instructor. If textbooks are changed from term to term, allowance 
must be made for those students finishing credits under the 
original course calendar. 

Students are not dropped from an OE/OE class roster by the 
instructor. Even if they are not attending your class, do not 
initiate an instructor drop unless verified that the student 
should not be on the roster. For example, a student may be 
finishing the last credit in English 1 and also be registered for 
English 2. We may have this problem solved by the end of fall 
term with a new procedure on reporting grades for students finish- 
ing credits. Occasionally, due to scheduling problems, a student 
may appear on a certain roster but may be attending a different 
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class section. If, at the end of the term, the student has never 
aE^jeared in the class or has not finished any credits, give him a 
grade of "W" for the number of credits for which he was registered. 
It is not necessary to report clock hours on OE/OE grade cards. 
Part-time students present additional problems, A part-time 
student should sign up for one credit at a time. Sometimesi 
through improper counseling, they sign up for three credits and 
end up with only one at, the end of the term. In these instances, 
it may be necessary to initiate an incomplete form for the student. 

Various agencies require attendance reports. A list of 
students for whom daily attendance reports are needed will be 
given to each instructor each term. These students should in no 
way be singled out when taking the attendance. 
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SELF-PACED INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION LEARNING PACKAGE; 

A great many times instructors will pick up a piece of 
information here and there, along with an incomplete package* 
They then feel they are ready to start Open Entry/Open Exit and 
Self*Paced Individualized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) » Nothing 
could be further from being adequately ready* They must have a 
complete understanding of a learning package, both as to WHAT IT 
IS and WHAT IS ITS PURPOSE. 

WHAT IT IS, AND IT^S PURPOSE . 

Self*Paced Individualized Instruction (SPII) packages are 
usually single concept increments or modules which provide much 
greater flexibility and student opportunities, while using the 
same subject matter and information as previously used* Each 
learning package is self --contained in that it presents learning 
activities* information and performance evaluations which lead 
the student to mastery of the concept presented* In actual 
practice, learning packages are usually grouped in related subject 
areas as the instructor visualizes it. 

This technique of breaking the subject matter into small 
modules provides the opportunity for the instructor to allow 
students to progress at the pace best suited to their capabilities, 
and to give students credit for their previous experie .ce and/or 
education, thereby eliminating many of the problems of advanced 
placement* It follows that instituting an OE/OE and SPII system 
can be successfully accomplished, allowing students to enter or 
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leave the on-^going program without the penalties usually imposed 
by lock-step teaching methods. 

The instructor can also use the flexibility provided by the 
SPII learning packages to give students more alternatives to 
reach a greater variety of goals and, at the same time, adjust 
the process to provide for the specific needs of each student. 

SPII learning package formats may vary considerably from one 
that is long, detailed and complex, to a single sheet of paper 
describing the steps of an activity. Normally, the SPII package 
found in general use includes the performance objectives required 
o£ the student together with some alternative ways he can achieve 
these objectives, and a subject content and activity. The criterion 
levels, or evaluations, are measured on individual student perform-* 
ance and not against a group norm in a package system. However, 
students frequently wish to know what the standards are and how 
they are progressing in relation to their peer group. A typical 
SPII package, therefore, might contain the following elements; 

PURPOSE-This is the rationale, in student's terms, indicating 
why he should learn the concept in the package. 
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OBJECTIVES --The objective must be stated in performance terms and 
includes three basic parts. 

(1) The type of performance expected of the lear er. 

(2) The conditions under which the performance will be 
measured. 

(3) The criterion level of performance required to complete 
the package successfully. 
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LEARNING OPPORTUHITIES -This is a listing of activities the student 
may engage in to achieve satisfactorily the stated objectives. 

REFERENCES AMD RESOURCES -A listing of inaterialsf media or methods 
the student may utilize which will assist in finding alternative 
activities to meet the objectives. This listing should be modified 
by each instructor to contain only the references and resources 
immediately available to the student. 

TESTS - A learning package can have three* tests; a pre-testf self" 
test and post-test. All of these tests must reflect the object 
tives of the learning package although the format may vary. 
Performance type evaluations are used in many cases which require 
some sort of observable and measurable activities by the student. 
These may be modified by the instructor to make them practical 
and reasonable for individual needs. 

it is important to remember that OE/OE and SPII packages are 
generated in a very broad context and can be revised to each 
instructor's requirements once the staff member has some motiva- 
tion and information about SPII packages and some of their uses. 
At this point you should ask them how SPII packages might provide 
some flexibility in teaching methods. 
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A check list below indicates some of the approaches one can 
use to begin to institute Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced 
Individualized Instruction into the classroom. 

1. Allow students to progress at their most suitable 

learning rate. 

2. Give credit for previous experience and/or education. 

3. Provide for open entry/open exit. 

4. Evaluate students on achievement of performance objec- 
tives. 

5. Provide multiple paths for the student to reach his 

obj ective. 

6. Provide instructional methods which satisfy individual 

needs. 

7. Utilize learning packages as part of your teaching 

methods. 
8. Define local constraints. 
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IMPLEMENTING SELF-PACED INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL PACKAGES 
GOALS AND METHODS 

Implementing learning packages does not require the radical 
changes in educational strategies and tactics that many usually 
visualize. If the packages are implemented correctly, and with a 
slowly developing base subject, the transition can be smooth and 
easy as long as it is kept in mind .that OE/OE and SPII packages 
are actually an addition to the on-going process and do not 
supplant other teaching methods now being used successfully. 

Learning packages normally dovetail into the over-all educa^ 
tional objectives and into those methods already in practice. 

STUDENT GOAL-SETTING -Usually there are four procedures used to 
establish the goals and objectives for the student in a SPII 
package oriented program. These are: 

(1) The instructor and administration set the objectives 
for the student. 

(2) The instructor and administration set several objectives 
and the student selects the most suitable one. 

(3) The instructor and student set the student*s goals. 
With the SPII package system most of the responsibility 
would rest with the student. This would depend on the 
capabilities of each student. 

(4) The student sets his own goals. This method depends 
almost entirely on the level at which it is used. 
Normally I the student can set goals with proper guidance 
and information supplied by the instructor. 
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Essentially the four goal-setting methods described above 
comprise those now being used in most college systems. Variations 
and degrees in these goal-setting approaches, however, are the 
rule rather than the exception. Few students are really committed 
to lifetime goals and, therefore, require a great deal of assist-- 
ance if they are to have some degree of responsibility in the 
setting of their goals whether they be short- or long-range. 

The flexibility provided by using learning packages allows a 
higher degree of student involvement in goal-setting and goal 
achievement primarily because the instructor can offer many more 
goals to the student, and he has the teaching methodology at his 
disposal to allow the student to reach his goals. 

IHSTRUCTIOHAL METHODS -There are a variety of instructional methods 
used with individualised instruction ranging from highly sophisti-- 
cated computer-assisted instruction to a one-page activity sheet. 
The SPII package falls into a mid-range between the two above 
types. Some of the following methods are used to a great extent 
with learning packages: 

(1) Tu tor ia 1 -S imp ly a one-to-one dialogue between student 
and instructor . 

(2) Independent study -Allowing the student to progress at 
his own rate. 

(3) Directed learning activity ^Pr escribing for the student 
the best route to his goal. 

(4) Grouping based on needs -Involves class lectures and 
discussions, small group discussions, demonstrations 
for any size group, experiments and presentations of 
audio-visual materials. 
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It should be noted that the methods described above do not 
involve any that are not already in use in most classrooms. 
Certainly some of the teaching strategies will change as will the 
roles of the instructor and student when SPII packages are imple- 
mented. However, as has already been pointed out, these changes 
are not radical. 

Taking into account individual needs and differences has 
always been a part of a good educational system. Goal-setting 
and the instructional methods necessary to make these goals a 
reality for each student enhances these already successful practices, 

INSTRUCTOR'S POIHT OF ViEW -From an instructor's point of view, 
the OE/OE and SPII program is the most exciting and rewarding 
kind of teaching experience. Each time you work with a student 
you are giving him the exact information he needs at the exact 
moment he needs it. You stay with him until he understands 
fully, and it is a good feeling for both him and you. 

There is rio classroom boredom caused by the faster student 
waiting for the slower student so the class may move on. There 
is no attitude of "giving up" on the part of the slower student 
because he knows he is holding up the others. Teaching two hours 
in an OE/OE and SPII classroom seems much less than one hour in 
the traditional system. Time just flies because you are busy 
every minute with varied activity. 

One of the greatest changes in teaching I have noticed is in 
the amount of cooperation needed among staff. This is an extremely 
essential part of the classroom management. I do not mean to 
imply this is a disadvantage; to the contrary it works to the 
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advantage in the long run. (But at first it proved to be more of 
a **bother.) 

I am now more completely dependent upon other staff in 
planning and evaluating. I can no longer whip up a new lecture 
before class or sit in front of the fire and make out grades in 
the evening. I must compromise certain attitudes in dealing with 
materials assigned or weighted grades. I am a member of a team. 

OE/OE and SPII goal SETTING' -Making sure that each student has 
some goal ahead of him^ either short or long^ and utilizing 
instructional methods that provide a path for the student to 
achieve these goals is critically important to the student and to 
the learning package system. Have the instructor make an assessment 
of their goal-setting strategies and related instructional methods. 
Rate them on a scale of 1 (poor) to 5 (excellent) on the following: 

1. Clearly defined goals are set for each student. 



1 



5 



2. 



Students know what goals are set for them. 



1 



5 



3. 



Students are involved in the goal-setting process. 



T 



5 
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4* Some allowances can be made for student goal changing, 



5* Their instructional method is flexible enough to provide 
the student multiple paths to his goal* 



6* Their teaching methods take into account individual 
needs and capabilities* 



7* The majority of students in the program can successfully 
achieve their goals* 
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ADDING SELF'-PACED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION TO ON-^GOING PROGRAMS 

The most important question now becomes, **to what degree 
should I use OE/OE and SPII packages in my program, and how do I 
start?*' 

Most instructors begin to use learning packages in selected 
subject matter areas and with selected students. Some have tried 
changing over from the methods they were using to a 100% learning 
package program. Most such attempts at 100% conversion are not 
successful simply because neither the instructor nor the students 
were prepared for the changes necessary. 

The most important step is to examine your present methods 
to see what changes would be necessary to make effective use of 
learning packages. At this point, resource people should be 
consulted who can help make some decisions regarding changes in 
instructional strategies as well as any physical classroom rearrange 
ment. A visit to an instructor or two at colleges who are using 
packages successfully should be your first priority. Consultation 
with these people will be agreat assistance in planning a course 
of action. 

One of the biggest mistakes that is made is to move into the 
program in its entirety at one time. The staff and students must 
become familiar and comfortable using OE/OE and SPII concepts and 
materials. If you have a three-quarter sequence, it is best to 
start the first quarter first; next quarter repeat the first and 
add the second; and third quarter, repeat one and two and add the 
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third. This provides a base of staff expertise and student 
familiarization with the concept. In addition, you will not have 
sunk many dollars in a new program only to find there is student 
rejection of the OE/OE and SPII concept. 

A typical plan might include the following steps; 

(1) Analyze your present program and determine to what 
degree you want to implement OE/OE and SPII learning. 

(2) Rearrange your classroom (but not the facility at 
r 

present) to accommodate the SPII learning and associated 
activities. 

(3) Decide what sequential subject or course .to implement 
in a trial program. 

(4) Thoroughly prepare the students for the SPII learning 
and associated activities. 

(5) Arrange class time and activities so that necessary 
changes are inserted at the optimum times. 

(6) Set up an assessment procedure for each student which 
determines individual placement. 

(7) Finally, begin the students on the SPII course outlines, 
activities, and packages. If staff members have thought 
over the process, visited other classrooms and c.olleges, 
utilized available resource people, and read thro^^gh a 
series of SPII instructional packages, they should not 
encounter too many unexpected problems. In case -they 
do, get help immediately from the resource person in 
your area. 
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CHECK SHEET FOR ADDIHG SPII LEARNING 

Adding SPII learning to teaching methods require^ preparation. 
The degree of success your staff members experience as they imple- 
ment SPII learning, depends on some key elements in the preparation 
cycle. Check off the elements the staff must have completed on the 
following list: 



1. Analyzed existing program and decided how deeply they 
want to get into the SPII learning system. 



2. Rearranged the classroom and/or lab so that students 
are provided the facilities to use in SPII. 

3. Gone through all the SPII packages to see if they are 
confident that each student can be placed in the system 
according to his needs and capabilities. 

4. Made an assessment of each student and determined where 
they can be placed. 

5. Prepared instructors so that students can be thoroughly 
oriented to the SPII learning system and know what is 
expected of them. 

6. Held regular discussion periods and other activities 
associated with the SPII learning system. 

7. Contracted resource persons and reviewed references 
to assure availability when and if needed. 

8. Analyzed other local conditions. 
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Once the staff members firmly believe and are motivated to 
implement SPII learning, they should provide the departitienti or 
division* With the following information: 

1. How SPII will be utilized in my program to provide for 
the following: 



A. 



What options for the student: 




B. 



Goal-setting strategies to be used: 



C. 



Goal-Setting tactics planned: 
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FACILITIES 

The arrangement of the facility for individualized instruc- 
tion is of utmost importance. A well-organized learning area 
facilitates learning. A poorly organized learning area causes 
student frustration and disinterest. 

Facilities in an area in which slower decision making can 
take place is also important. Administrative and staff concepts 
of OE/OE and SPII will change considerably from the time of 
conception and the first attempt until the final concept clarifies 
itself- Movement into temporary, or the temporary use of "regular" 
facilities, offers the best opportunity to explore, test, and 
evaluate the concepts developed for OE/OE and SPII. 

In a typical individualized classroom, students will be 
involved in working on performance objectives requiring physical 
activities? engaged in small group discussions? studying reference 
materials? taking written tests? checking out equipment? conferring 
with the instructor, and so on. Although these activities appear 
at first unorganized and chaotic* a well thought out and planned 
facility soon brings the concept all into focus. 

There are very few classrooms and labs which cannot be 
converted to the individualized mode of instruction because there 
are no requirements for materials or furniture not normally 
available. For the majority of situations, all that required 
is a rearrangement of existing furniture and, in the future, the 
movement of some temporary walls. Some method or strategy should 
be designed to indicate student usage of each of the areas so the 
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instructor can easily determine if the activities going on are 
those specified for the area. Here are some suggested elements 
■for the individualized classroom. 

Instructional materials storage : The OE/OE and SPII 
packages and other software or other special materials 
should be stored so they are readily available, you 
should make these as convenient as possible while 
keeping in mind the necessary controls (especially if 
you are charging for the materials). However, controls 
should not discourage student use. 

Quiet study areas ; There should be some place in your 
facility where some students can read in comfort. This 
might be a separate room, or just some tables and 
chairs in one area. 

Self- instructional materials : Tape recorders, film 
projectors, and other AV equipment should be located so 
that students will have convenient access. If the 
equipment has to be bolted down, or in some other way 
made secure, you should see that it is done* Again, 
easy access and ease of use is very important. 

Reference library : This is one of the most important 
points. If at all possible, get five or ten copies of 
primary reference books. Students need to have access 
to various explanations for technical concepts* One 



author's description is seldom adequate for all students. 
Give them a choice. You will find they really use the 
book I 

Testing room ; Students will be constantly taking 
progress tests. A separate quiet room should be avail* 
able and staffed with personnel and testing material, 
A windowed partition could be utilized so teaching 
staff could observe the testing area if full-time staff 
is not available in the testing area. Staffing must be 
done with a staff member who can correct the examination 
as soon as the student completes it. The examination 
should be critiqued right then to be of the most value 
to the student. 
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FACI LITIES 



Staff should provide the chairman or division answers to the 
following: 

1. List the changes you could make to prepare yotir learning 
area for individualized instruction. 



2. Draw a floor plan sketch of how you would like your 
present learning area changed to facilitate individ-* 
ualized instruction, include all furniture, fixtures, 
etc. 
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REGISTRATION 



One concept of OE/OE and SPII is that the student has a 
better chance of succeeding in the completion of his objectives 
if he is given an opportunity to work at his own pace. To allow 
for an individual learning pace for each student, it should be 
possible for any student to work longer each day on the completion 
of his assigned projects as compared with other students who may 
have prior experience. The slower student should not be penalized 
if it takes him four terms to complete what may be considered 
three terms work for an average student, and conversely, the 
student who completes in two terms also should not be penalized. 

The instructor can use different approaches to allow for 
different student capabilities. If there is a progress report, 
the staff member may assign letter grades from "A'* to "F*' when 
evaluating student performance, but a student receiving a '*D" 
grade seems to have wasted his time in class. This *'D'* grade 
could also mean that the quality of the student's work was as 
high as that of the student getting a *'B" except for the fact 
that the first student would have needed another week of time to 
complete all of his assignments satisfactorily. Most of the 
staff believe that units of less than one credit are too difficult 
to assign a grade to, and therefore should not be graded. Activity 
that makes up the one credit may be graded if desirable. 

Another alternative would have been to give the slower 
student a grade of incomplete with the option of a grade change 
at the completion of his class assignments during any of the 
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following "regular" terms. If you must assign grades at the end 
of a college quarter, the OE/OE student will generally have an 
incomplete for part of the course since they did not start at the 
beginning of the quarter. The true OE/OE concept has no set 
starting date and no set ending date; therefore, any grade would 
only be a progress report for reimbursement, or a Qheck on how 
the student is doing. Since the ideal system has no ending date, 
an incomplete would not be used. The grades would reflect 
achievement. It must also be remembered that the student generally 
pays no additional fee while using school facilities, nor does 
the school get any additional state or federal reimbursement for 
such students once they have been claimed. 
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PASS/HO PASS GRADING 

OE/OE and SPII would be an excellent place for a pass/no pass 
grading system since each course objective is spelled out in 
measurable performance terms. If the objective is not reached, 
then the grade would reflect what the student has achieved. The 
burden of clearly defining the tolerance limits of each performance 
objective lies with the instructor and student, but when these 
limitations are written out, evaluation becomes easy. Just as 
important, the student will know precisely where he stands and 
when his performance is acceptable. 

Another easy method of differentiating between the performance 
of different students is designating courses as variable credit. 
This OE/OE concept will allow students to enter the courses at 
any time during a grade reporting period, or to accept a grade 
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with less credit than normally would be received for a "lock 
step*' grading period. The student earning less than the normal 
credit may have found that his other courses required more time 
than anticipated; that his background in the subject area made 
his progress less rapid than other students; or that he wanted to 
spend more time in each area of the course . The grade reporting 
then becomes only a progress grade for the student and an accounting 
for reimbursement. Students may begin the course at any time 
during the term such as the third day of the fourth week or the 
fifth day of the ninth week. A few examples illustrate how these 
methods are used; 
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Example #1. 

A student entering 3.208 Airframe^ which carries 84 class and 

756 lab hours for 28 credits^ may register for the course at any^ 

time. The number of credits earned will depend on his previous 

experience (how fast he can complete instrumental units) and 

related to that/ the number of hours per day or week that he 

attends the laboratory. FAA regulations require a student to 

attend a minimum number of hours in each subject area. Each ten 

clock hours which a student attends per week consists of one hour 

theory and nine hours lab. This will give a student four credits 

for the term (one credit theory plus three credits lab). The 

student selects from the following table the number of credits he 

expects to earn. 

10.0 clock hrs. per week equal four credits per term 

12.5 clock hrs. per week equal five credits per term 

15.0 clock hrs. per week equal six credits per term 
etc . 

40.0 clock hrs. per week equal sixteen credits per term 
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Example #2 

Another course is 3.399 Machine Technology, 4^8 credits, which 
uses the open entry/open exit variable credit system. 

A student schedules his expected credits by using the sam^ 
table to equate clock hours to credits as does the Air Frame 
student. The 48 credits in Machine Technology are required for the 
AA degree or the two year certificate. The course is completed 
wh^n all the assigned instructional packages and projects arM 
completed. The student earns credits toward th^ completion of the 
program in two different ways: 

(1) Credit by Clock Hours ; The first method is credit for 
classroom time attended^ and is calculated by taking the 
ten clock hours a week for four credits, multiplying by 
ten weeks (the average length of a term), for a total of 
100 hours, and then dividing this sum by four to g^t 25 
clock hours for each one credit. The formula used to 
equate clock hours into credits is: 
Cll X W 10 X 10 



CR 



25 clock hours for one credit 



Cll = clock hours per we^k 

W = number of weeks in a term 
CR = the number of credits for the 

given number of clock hours per week 
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(2) Credit by Objectives : The other method is to equate 

assignments to credits earned. It becomes the responsi- 
bility of the instructor to divide the total required 
course objectives into one, two, three, or some other 
credit units. The smaller the breakdown, the more 
precise it will be to evaluate each student's progress. 
One, or a combination of these two methods, would make the 
course flexible enough to let a fast learner, or someone with prior 
experience, earii more credits for the completion of assignments 
than the student would get when only clock hours attended are 
considered. The slow learner benefits from the methods of using 
class attendance for credit (attendance) doesn't mean goofing off 
or killing time), because he can take additional time to learn to 
master his objectives thoroughly. This student also knows that he 
is very likely to earn more than the 48 credits which this course 
carries, because all instructional packages and projects will have 
to be satisfactorily finished. 

Mini-Courses : Students may register for mini-courses even if 
they intend to complete only a spe6ific portion of them. It 
may be a two week refresher course, or involve learning a new 
or specialized skill. Before registration, the student and 
instructor will estimate the number of hours which will be 
necessary to complete the student's objective. During this 
conference the student's schedule should be worker out. 

Flexible Scheduling : An illustration of flexible scheduling 
could be that of a student attending class for five hours a 
day for two weeks. This would be 50 clock hours or two 
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credits, or it could be six days at eight hours each day to 
establish a basis for assessing student fees. 
Students enrolled in this course have the opportunity to start 
and stop their classroom time more than once in any day. Some 
students encountered difficulties in getting their required 
related courses during a specific term because these courses 
were offered at the same time as were the students blocks of 
time in their major field, which was anywhere from three to 
five hours daily. The schedule of a typical student may read 
as followf/t 

8:00 to 10;O0 Machine Technology 
10:00 to 12:00 Physics 
12:00 to 12:30 Lunch 
12:30 to 3:00 Machine Technology 

3:00 to 4:00 Applied Economics 

This may be for Mondays, on Tuesdays this student may spend 
five hours at one time in Machine Technology. If his total 
accumulated time is 20 hours per week it will give him eight 
credits in Machine Technology for this term. 

A student commuting from an outlying town may want to get 
all his classroom time completed in three or four days per 
week. Flexible scheduling is student-centered, and makes this 
possible. It becomes the instructor's responsibility to 
manage this scheduling in such a way that he achieves maximum 
equipment utilization. 
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Example #3. 

Fixed Time Scheduling: (Example at Lane Community College) 
The Business Department's OE/OE and SPII program allows students to 
enter typing, accountingi business English, business mathematics, 
personal dynamics, shorthand and transcription, and all other one 
year certificate clerical courses at any time during the term, and 
leave when they have accomplished their goals. These courses are 
offered a specific number of hours per term at specific hours of 
the day, i.e., typing from 8:00 a.m* to 3iOO p.m. daily. The 
student who starts during the grading period more than likely will 
end up with fewer credits than the student who starts at the 
beginning of the term. For example, the student entering a 60-hour 
Typing 1 class, one-third of the way through the grading period, 
could earn full credit if he was willing to spend the extra time or 
had previous experience, but he would probably earn two of the 
three credits by the end of the "normal" grading period. Grading 
under these circumstances is mainly a progress report required by 
the college until the student goals are achieved. 

Ideally the OE/OE and SPII learning system over a period of a 
few years will spread out the registration of students over the 
whole school year. This shouM eliminate the bottlen^^ck created by 
the counseling staff and business office being overloaded at 
regular registration times to the point they are unable to spend as 
much time with each student as seems necessary to do a' adequate 
job of explaining open entry/open exit and variable credit courses 
to them. The SPII learning system requires a well-informed counsel- 
ing staff with a thorough understanding of the different student 
schedules possible in the OE/OE variable credit courses. 
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Some courses require a conference between student and instructor to 
assess the student's capabilities and/or limitations before a 
course card can be released* In any case, someone knowledgeable 
should be responsible for meeting with the student, and to help 
establish educational goals for the course credits* Individualized 
instruction places more responsibility on each student to work 
toward the achievement of his goals than in any other method of 
insti^ictioni but he needs all the qualified help he can get* 

Registration Problems 

One community college has experienced problems with the 
implementation of variable credit courses* Some of these problems 
are listed; 

(1) Because instructor conferences are required of some 
courses, students must leave the registration facility to 
find a specific person* Since some colleges conduct 
registration during finals week, during mid-term vacation, 
and during evening hours, many instructors are not 
available on campus for conferences* 

(2) Courses which do not require conferences with instructors 
cause some problems because students do not know how many 
credits they can or should complete* 

(3) Perhaps the largest problem is in the assessment of 
tuition, and its reassessment when students '\ave used up 
the credit paid for. The college tuition structure is 
based upon the term concept. Variable credit, on the 
other hand, is an attempt to provide flexibility not tied 
to school terms* Therefore, a student who is 
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taking ten or more credits has paid $100 in tuition and 
any additional courses are, in effect, free. Problems 
arise when a student starts a course during the terra 
{fourth week or later) and the colleg^e tries to assess 
how much credit he can coraplete before the end of the 
grading period. To be truly variable* the student 
should be able to start the course at any tirae and 
attend until the course work is completed regardless of 
how many terms this takes. The student then inakes 
another tuition contract with the college. He would then 
buy credits much as you would deposit raoney to a checking 
account. When his account has a sero balance* he raust 
make another credit deposit. 
(4) State reimbursement is based upon the fourth week of a 
term- Variable credit and the open entry/open exit 
approach do not fit into the term concept; sirailarly* the 
fourth week is not a suitable time for deterraining 
reirabursement. A student who starts the eighth week of 
the term* and can complete two credits* should be claimed 
for reimbursement , as of Tuesday of the second week. Open 
entry/open exit programs cause additional work when 
registering students, but the state will reimburse the 
school for all students, even those getting a "W" grade, 
until the school roaches its maximum FTE levi 1 . 
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Variable Credit Classes 
Student Record Accounting procedure 

1) At any time during the school year, a student may 
register for a class. He pays tuition for the number 
of credits he thinks that he can complete by the end of 
the on-going term. 

2) A week before the class ends an "official class grade 
record" is printed and "grade cards" are punched for . 
each class. 

3) The instructor records the number of credits each 
student has earned and the grade on both the "official 
class grade record" and the "grade card," 

4) immediately following grade reporting, class lists will 
be printed for classes with students who have credits 
in progress. Credits in progress are determined by 
subtracting credits earned from the number of credits 
for which the student has paid tuition. A credits-in- 
progress card, to serve as a turn-around document, will 
be punched for each student on the class list. The 
card will contain: 

social security number 
name 

ensuing term 
term line number 
section 

■credits in progress 

5) If the student attends the class in the ensuing term, 
the instructor will turn in the credits-in-progress 
cards to cause the student's name to appear on the next 
"teacher list." 
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SCHEDULING 

Scheduling is one of the more difficult tasks that a depart- 
ment chairman has. The Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced 
Individualized Instruction approach places non^routine tasks on 
the schedule. The objective of schedule development is to produce 
a schedule so that the sequence or sequential courses or subjects 
move from one quarter to the next. The ideal is to schedule 
blocks of time with rooms and staff and let the student fit these 
times into their schedule with priority cards for leveling the 
peaking times. The student priority card is displayed at the 
student work station. In the event there is a peak demand, above 
the student station capacityi those students holding priority 
cards for that time are permitted to stay and others must vacate 
the station. Students determine their priority hours the first 
day of class by asking for a priority card. The staff has prepared 
the maximum student stations for each hour of "the regular*' 
classroom schedule. These should be color coded for ease of 
identification. Staff must be aware that students will be con- 
stantly coming and going and an overload may appear for only a 
few minutes. There is no such thing as a "50-minute" class 
period in OE/OE and SPII since students work at their own pace, 
on their own objectives i and for the amount of time they want to 
spend. The point to remember is that the student is t e one to 
be served as to hours, etc, and not the staff. 

The schedule should be built for the student around his 
priority hours, and the last thing you do is to place staff names 
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in the time block. It is extremely iit^or€ant that a few simple 
rules be followed in preparing, the schedule. These rules are as 
follows: 

(1) Schedule 1^ 2, and 3 sequences or sequential functions 
so that a student may move from one sequence to the 
next without having to rearrange his entire schedule. 
This becomes especially important since you may be 
scheduling only one section for each class. 

(2) Schedule classes so at least one instructor and an aide 
are available to teach each section^ allowing one to 
conduct lectures and the other to give individual help 
in a classroom and in the testing room when a student 
completes a test. A work study person is not sufficient 
for the testing room because when a student completes a 
test he must be shown why and where he made the errors 
if there are any. A teacher aide may be utilized to 
critique e3<aminations since they are familiar with the 
entire course content and objectives. 

(3) Have sufficient OE/OE and SPII staff available to teaCh 
three sequences of the same course at the same time. 
(See Item H above.) This is invaluable in larger 
classes for student help^ and to oversee the work study 
person (s) . 

(4) Have sufficient room space available so all three 
sequences of a course may be taught at the same time^ 
plus a testing room. 

(5) Take into consideration courses outside the department 
which students may be required to complete to get their 
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one-year certificatei and arrange the schedule accord- 
ingly! e.g., Office Managementi Introduction to Management 
of Information Systems, Business Communication! etc. 
Many of the OE/OE and SPII students are unable to 
attend evening classes if these classes are taught only 
in the evening. 

(6) Schedule instructors in the subject center so there is 
a carry-over of one instructor from hour to hour as the 
staff changes: 

Example : 0800-0900 Instructor 1 Instructor 3 
0900-1000 Instructor 1 Instructor 2 
1000^1100 Instructor 3 Instructor 2 
1100-1200 Instructor 3 Instructor 4 
1200-1300 Instructor 5 Instructor 4 
1300-1400 Instructor 5 Instructor 6 
1400-1500 Instructor - Instructor 6 

(7) Not directly related to scheduling, but an important 
pointi is to have a meeting with the college counselors 
during the summer (preferably around the first of 
August) to explain any changes they should be aware of 
in counseling students into OE/OE and SPII classes^ 
particularly if new counselors have joined the staff. 

(8) Identify OE/OE and SPII staff. It is particularly 
important if you have dual programs (OE/OE and regular) 
that the OE/OE and SPII is not a **dluinping ground'*for 
those who pecked firsts and this is all that is left. 
The OE/OE instructional staff must be assigned first as 
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theirs is a very unique and difficult task. Not all 
staff are acceptable to this type of instruction. No 
staff member should be assigned as the head teacher 
until they have at least one quarter's experience in 
the classroom. Equally important, they must express a 
desire to teach in this area. One thing which will 
happen to the old head or the one at the top of the 
**pecking order** as you move into a fully integrated 
program is that regular offerings become fewer and 
fewer and those of OE/OE becomes more numerous when 
students option for this choice. . The ultimate is when 
there is no place to peck and you are first on the 
list. With this realization, the staff members either 
change their concepts, or move on. You have to be 
prepared to accept this loss. 
(9) As far as scheduling and planning are concerned, the 

daily lesson plan is completely obsolete. The prepara- 
tion must be totally complete before the term begins. 
Assignments must be outlined to the most minute detail 
and grading scales must be decided upon. Once the 
class is underway, preparation means putting together 

a 

supplementary materials. The positive spin-off is that 
the strengths of the teachers involved go into the 
course and any weaknesses get lost along the way. 
do) The grading process, again, involves staff thinking. 
All members must be present at the grading session 
because different instructors know different students 
and there are subjective considerations to all grades 
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whether it is admitted or not. This is the most pressured 
part of the term because of the number of grades to be 
given. The good side of the coin is that this maintains 
a "fairness" that could not occur if we each had a 
separate class and were grading independently. If you 
have a true OE/OE and SPII program, grading would be 
scheduled weekly for those stuSents who finish their 
goals and objectives. Because the "system" requires 
regular start-^stop dates, as that is the way it was In 
'08, the system must be scheduled to recycle itself on 
certain dates . 

(11) Because classes do not begin and end at a given hour, 

the 10-minute break between classes does not exist. An 
instructor scheduled into another class sometimes finds 
it difficult to break away. If a carry-over teacher 
(See Item #6) is in the room, this solves the problem. 
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IVORY 

PRIORITY HOUR 



8-9 WEDNESDAY 



HAME 

TYPING 12 3 
(Circle One) 



BLUE 

PRIORITY HOUR 



9-10 WEDNESDAY 



KANE 

TYPING 12 3 
(Circle One) 



BUFF 

PRIORITY HOUR 



10-11 WEDNESDAY 



NAME 

TYPING 12 3 
(Circle One) 



GREEN 

PRIORITY HOUR 



11-12 WEONESDAy 



NAME 

TYPING 12 3 
(Circle One) 
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PIMK 

PRIORITY HOUR 



12-1 WEDNESDAY 



NAME 



TYPIMG 12 3 
(Circle One) 



YELLOW 

PRIORITY HOUR 



1-2 WEDNESDAY 



HAME 

TYPING 12 3 
(circle One) 



WHITE 

PRIORITY HOUR 



2-3 WEDNESDAY 



NAME 

TYPING 12 3 
(circle one) 
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DAILY ilME CARD 

NAME 



Time Record TOTAL 



OUT 




IN 


OUT 




IN 


OUT 




IN 


OUT 




IN 


OUT 




m 


OUT 




IN 





IDENTIFIABLE MOTIVATIONAL PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED BY ADMINISTRATORS 



A-, 
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MOTIVATIONAL 



Any learning process requires motivation of the student. 
Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction 
provides many "built in" motivators for the learner. The staff 
member should be aware of available motivational techniques and 
be able to inclement them successfully into his program. 

Because individualized instruction places a large burden of 
responsibility on the learner, motivation problems are frequently 
encountered by the student. It is important that the instructor 
be able to recognize motivational problems and adapt proven 
techniques to deal with them. The following are problems faced 
by every OE/OE and SPII staff member: 

a) Careful attention must be given to placing the students 
in the open entry/open exit system at the point where 
they are ready to learn. Nothing is more boring and 
frustrating than forcing the student to go over material 
he has already mastered. It is also no secret that a 
student will get bogged down with material if he does 
not have the background to comprehend. Regardless of 
the evaluative method used to place the student, it 
must be kept in mind that a frustrating initial experi- 
ence will cause him to pre**judge your program. The 
best method is always that of demonstrated t-ompetence. 

b) Many students struggle in an individualized system 
because they neither have their goals set nor their 
objectives determined to reach their goals. It is the 
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staff's responsibiity to see that students have both 
long- and short- range goals at all times. Students and 
staff should have defined long and short-range goals. 

Long-Range : A typical long-range goal would be, "I 
want to type 40 words a minute," or, "I hope to be an 
excellent secretary someday." The long-range goal 
gives the student something to work toward. Frequently 
the student will need guidance to insure that the goal 
is both realistic and within his capabilities. 
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Short-Range : Short-range goals are important because 
they keep the student working toward something tangible 
A typical short-range goal would be, "To type 40 words 
a minute, I have to know the keyboard." Once the 
instructor and student have established the short-range 
goaKs), the objectives should be provided to help the 
learner achieve it. The objectives tell the student 
exactly what he must do to achieve his goal {s) . Objec- 
tives are generally provided in the student calendar 
{See Attachment #1.) 

In summary, we have aided the student to establish a long- 
range goal (being an executive secretary) ; broken it djwn into 
short-range goals (being able to type 25 words per minute); and 
supplied the same student with objectives to help him reach this 
short-range goal. Successful achievement of the short range 
goals brings him closer to achieving his long*-range goal. 
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students frequently demonstrate poor itKDtivation when they 
arA confused about how to go about accomplishing their goals and 
objectives. It is extremely important for the student to under- 
stand where to go, how to get there, what to get, and what to do 
with it once they have it. They must understand the full program 
and where they fit into it. 

Because staff seldom work directly with every student in 
class at any one time, it is easy for students to misuse their 
time. It is essential that students have a complete understanding 
of their responsibilities when they enter the individualized 
program. There are many techniques to insure that students use 
their time effectively. 

Instructional materials should be readily available to the 
student. It is easy for even the best of students to become 
frustrated with a poorly organized individualized program. The 
student must know at all times what is expected of him, what to 
do next, where to go for help, and where to check out supplies. 
When the students need help, they need help now , not when it is 
convenient for the instructor. Student aides can often provide 
needed assistance, but the student needs to know they are available 
and who they are. Pictures in the classroom with staff names are 
always a great help. Very highly motivated studeiats will become 
increasingly frustrated if materials are not ready for them when 
they are ready to move to the next step. The staff m *st anticipate 
future needs of their students and be prepared with the software 
and materials . 

A successful individualized program must provide a continuum 
of rewarding experiences for the student. The course and program 
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curriculum should be structured in such a way as to provide a 
feeling of accomplishment in small one credit units as well as 
projects. For example, there is little reward for finishing one 
SPII when the student knows he will immediately be given another* 
When a student finishes a package teaching him how to type a 
letter, then say, "Now, read this SPII on tabulation.*' 

The SPII instructional package, itself, can hinder motivation* 
A package with a format that is difficult to follow cannot help 
but have a negative effect on the student using it* Complex 
numbering systems are hard to follow and tend to confuse students* 
Illustrations should be placed in the text at the point they are 
needed, not three pages back* It is often good practice to have 
a cross-section of students help choose which packages they would 
best like to work with* 

In summary, the staff which individualizes instruction 
should be aware of the many kinds of student^orlented motivation 
problems* Both staff and students must set realistic goals and 
objectives. The students must understand their responsibilities, 
and know, or be able to quickly locate at all times, where they 
are in relation to their goal. The proper placement of students 
in the SPII program is extremely important* A program loaded 
with successful experiences helps keep students motivated. A 
program without successful experiences would flounder from the 
very beginning . 
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TEACHER RELATED MOTIVATION 



The success or failure of an individualized program rests 
almost entirely on the attitude of the instructors and their 
administrator. Staff members who are convinced that individualized 
instruction will work, will find successful experiences. The 
staff's attitude is directly reflected in the students. It is a ^ 
sure bet that lip service by an administrator with a poor attitude 
toward individualized instruction toward the staff's effort and 
the SPII they are using, or whatever, will have students who feel 
the same. If the staff does not feel the system or materials 
will work, they are wasting time by trying. They should not be 
pushed, but be led into SPII. The motivational thrust should 
come from the instructional staff. 

SPII provides for a much closer interpersonal relationship 
between the student and instructor. This relationship, if effec* 
tively used, is probably the best single motivator to get desired 
results from students. It is important that this interpersonal 
relationship include trust, interest, confidence, and warmth. 
After contact with the instructor, each student should leave 
thinkingf *'I*m sure glad we talked about this,** rather than, 
"1*11 never ask that old grouch another question again.** 

Without a complete interpersonal relationship, the learning 
process is severely hampered, if students will not op nly seek 
help or guidance, they cannot thrive in an individualized system, 
or any other system for that matter. The best way to identify 
and deal with a problem is to have a relationship where the 
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student can say, "I know we've gone over this twice, but I still 
don't get it." This is the time when the student is ready to 
learn, not two days later when he gets back a paper full of red 
marks with nasty staff remarks. 

A successful interpersonal relationship is something that 
will develop over a period of time. Staff members cannot walk in 
on a Monday morning and say, "Well, starting today we are going 
to have a warm interpersonal relationships. We are going to 
communicate." A staff member can lose his interpersonal relation- 
ship with a student in a matter of seconds by saying the wrong 
things. 

Throughout their relationship with students, the staff 
should demonstrate genuine interest and concern for the student's 
progress. Students need to feel the instructor both knows and 
cares about the fact that they are learning. The Wall Street 
Journal carried a "Notable and Quotable" that summarizes student 
feelings. It came from Neil Postman, an author and professor of 
English education at New York University, in an article that 
first appeared in "Sensorsheet, " a publication of the Earth 
Science Educational program in Boulder, Colorado. It later 
appeared in Media Ecology Review, published at the NYU School of 
Education: 

"In spite of our attempts to make teaching into a science, 
in spite of our attempts to invent teacher-proof mater aXs, 
and even in spite of our attempt to create ^'relevant new 
curricula," one simple fact makes aXX of this ambition quite 
unnecessary. It is as follows: When a student perceives 
a teacher to be an authentic, warm and curious person, the 
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student learns. When the student does not perceive the 
teacher as such a person the student does not learn. 
There is almost no way to get around this fact* although 
technological people such as ourselves try very hard 
to. We believe in experts and expertise, and we tend 
not to trust any activity that does not involve a 
complex technique. And yet* increasing the complexity 
of the act of teaching has not really made much difference 
for there is always that simple fact that teaching is 
the art of being human and communicating that humanness 
to others* Why is this so difficult for us to accept? 
Why do we trust our machines, our equations and our 
formulas more than we trust our humanity? Why do we 
think that a curriculum can do something that a person 
cannot? Our failure to place affection and empathy at 
the center of the education process says something very 
grave about us* and I do not think it will be of much 
value for us to persevere unless we can learn to love 
our technology less and ourselves more." 

Grouping students with common goals or objectives is a 

frequently used and valuable facilitator. Grouping in this 

manner should be left up to the individual student involved and 

never forced. Some students feel held back by a group. The goal 

is to create an atmosphere where students feel free to learn in 



any way they choose. 



Large group activities are extremely important because they 
provide the student with something to identify with. Large group 
activities should be on subjects holding a common interest to 
everyone in class, such as, ''career opportunities in secretarial 
science** or "how to find a job.** Large group activities should 
never be used to discuss intricate details of advanced subject 
matter. The idea is to get everyone participating, and feeling 
that they are part of the group. 

Though the arrangement of the facility is governed by many 
outside influences, the staff should strive to make their room, 




or rooms, as conducive to learning as possible. It is frustrating 
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to take ten minutes to do a three minute job. By the same token, 
it is unreasonable to make a student go to the other end of the 
building to get a book, when the instructor could have had the 
book readily available in the resource area of his classroom* A 
small classroom adjourning the larger facility is ideal for these 
group discussions, and provides a quiet place away from the 
larger group . 

Some additional motivational techniques are; 

a) PLACING STUDEHTS OH COHTRACTS -A negotiable contract 
between a staff member and student is frequently used 

to obtain desirable results or behaviors. Some instructors 
use contracts exclusively with all students, while 
others use them only as a motivator for slower learners. 
Regardless of how contracts are used, it is important 
for the student to be involved with their formation. 
The idea is to get the student to place restrictions on 
himself. Essentially the contract results from conferences 
between the instructor and student. These contracts 
state explicitly the performance objectives and overall 
goals the student should complete during the time he 
has signed up for the class. Normally the contract is 
written, the instructor and student both retaining 
copies. 

b) ALLOWING STUDENTS TO NEGOTIATE GOALS AMD OBO :CTIVES- It 
is important for all students to be involved with 
setting goals and objectives. Whenever possible, it is 
desirable to provide the student with several goals or 
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objectives he might like to work toward, and to guide 
him in making his decision. 

c) TELLING THE STUDENT WHY RE IS DOING SOMETHING- Students 
need to know the reasons behind learning whatever it is 
they are learning. Although the "purpose" section of a 
learning package generally does this, the staff's 
personal touch is always welcome* By spending a few 
moments with a student explaining why, the staff can 
increase his inter-personal relationship. 

d) KEEP STUDENTS INVOLVED WITH THE RECORD-KEEPING PROCESS- 
Students need to know exactly where they are in relation 
to their goals. By having the student constantly 
involved with recording his progress, there is never 
any doubt in his mind. A progress chart should be 
readily available so the students can compare their 
progress with that of their peers. Caution should be 
exercised so the students are coded in such a manner 
that only they know their code. Lane Community College 
has found this to be a highly successful student 
motivational tool* 

e) ALLOW STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT* 
Giving students the opportunity to become involved with 
the development of materials makes them feel that what 
they have learned is of value. Many instructors encourage 
students to develop entire learning packages and units 
of instruction. 

In conclusion, from an instructor's point of view, the open 
entry/open exit program is the most exciting and rewarding kind 
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of teaching experience » 

Each time you work with a student you are giving him thje 
exact information he needs at the exact moment he needs it* You 
stay with him until he understands fully and when he does, it is 
a good feeling for both him and you* 

There is no classroom boredom from a situation where the 
faster student is waiting for the slower student so the class may 
move on* There is no attitude of giving up on the part of the 
slower student because he knows he is holding up the others* 
Teaching two hours in an OE/OE and SPII classroom seems much less 
than one hour in the traditional system* Time Just flies because 
you are busy every minute with varied activity* 
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FIHANCIAL REWARDS 

The administration should realize that once a program is 
established, and the cost per student has started down and 
becomes less than the regular program, that they too should enjoy 
some of the financial benefits. About the fairest percentage, 
and this should be arrived at before the program is started, is: 
one-third saving to the college administration 
one-third saving to the department and staff 
one-third saving to the local taxpayer. 
This should provide the desired incentive for staff, admin- 
istration, and taxpayers. The only problem is the yardstick used 
in computing the savings brought about by OE/OE and SPII. 



METHODOLOGY FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENT PLACEMENT 
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STUDEHT PLACEMENT 

As a number of students are exposed to new instructional 
situations/ especially at the beginning of your program or class / 
they each bring with them certain knowledge and abilities that 
may differ widely between individuals. Even to hope to individ- 
ualize a program to meet student needs / you must be aware of each 
of their goals and past experiences. Prior learning/ skills/ 
and/or knowledge level will effect the decision as to where you 
start a student in the program. You need to determine at what 
point in the learning sequence that it is most appropriate for 
the student to enter; and what objectives will acconimodate his 
program and fulfill his needs. This can eliminate a lot of 
needless repetition. A personalized prescription for the student's 
learning path can only be designed realistically by looking at 
where the student is now. The staff must take into account 
student differences if they want the instruction to be efficient, 
motivating and challenging. Since the OE/OE and SPII students 
proceed at their own pace/ there is no loss of student interest* 
The faster student need not wait for the slower student and the 
slower student need not feel rushed for fear of holding up the 
class* 

EVALUATION METHODS 

The two major ways evaluation can be accomplished are by 
testing and background research^ The testing can be broken down 
into three basic parts: 
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(1) Written Tests -There are an unlimited number of standard- 
ized tests that can be utilized. These range from the 
GAT-B (general aptitude battery) , the CIS (career 
information service) , the Kuder (occupational interest 
survey) to the standard local school tests checking 
math, writing, reading levels, etc. Although these are 
necessary tests, for the most part, they are very 
general in nature and usually limited in usefulness 
indicating to you the student's level of knowledge and 
skill for a particular program such as accounting, 
typing, drafting, etc. For this information, you will 
probably have to develop your own pre-tests. Fortunately, 
SPII systems will have to include within each unit a 
pre*"test or several post-tests, either of which could 
adequately be used as tests for student plac^ent. 

(2) Performance Tests^ Quite often written tests are just 
too lengthy and not very realistic for vocational 
evaluation. Although they are good indicators, it may 
take an actual performance of the student to see what 
skills that student really has. These tests should be 
representative of what the student will have to know to 
be in your program, what skills he already knows and 
what skills he will know when he graduates from your 
program. Although this is a good method for evaluation 
it could be time consuming. It may range from a simple 
timed typing test to a comprehensive auto tune-up. 

(3) Oral Testing ^One of the quickest methods of evaluation 
of your students is simply to talk to the student in a 
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friendly, casual manner. With very little effort you 
can learn more by choosing this method. This can be 
accomplished in several ways. The easiest is to talk 
to the student at his work station. Prom this conversa- 
tion you should be able to determine his desires, 
needs, expectations, attitudes, and to some degree the 
scope of his knowledge, you can also make the oral 
testing more formal by using the round-table approach, 
utilizing two or more instructors confronting the 
student. While one instructor is asking a question and 
evaluating the answer, the other instructor (s) can 
think of further questions. A more thorough investiga^ 
tion can be accomplished in this manner. 
Placement During Class* 'Perhaps your facilities and 
personnel are not so organized as to handle readily 
initial testing. Another alternative is to start all 
students at the beginning and allow them to **test out** 
of a unit of study, and quickly place them into advanced 
units of instruction. This is probably the most reliable 
method and the most accurate. The true open entry /open 
exit program has this as the basis and lets the student 
**test out** of their placement. 
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RECORD KEEPIHG 

An Open Entry/Open Exit and SPII (OE/OE and SPII) system 
makes it possible for each student to be engaged in learning 
those things that are timely to him while working at his own 
pacef utilizing a multi-media approach, and knowing exactly where 
he is in relation to where he wants to go. This entails an 
accurate record keeping by both staff and the student. 

There is more record keeping in such a program because 
students are goal-oriented and tend to produce more. The staff 
can no longer sit there and grade one assignment many times, but 
must grade and record many different assignments one iiime. So 
far staff members are about equally divided on whether they want 
to grade their own papers or have the work-study or para-professionals 
grade and record the work. 

The most equitable method of determining who grades and 
records student work is for the staff members leaving the classroom 
to pick up all of the papers. It then becomes their responsibility 
either to grade and recordf or have recorded, those student 
papers. It is almost mandatory in an OE/OE and SPII situation 
that it be policy to return student papers the following day. 
This provides the student with an up-to-date evaluation of where 
they are when they enter the classroom and are ready to proceed; 
There is nothing more demotivating to the students th6i to have 
to wait several days for their work to come back. This policy 
must be established before the first student enters an OE/OE and 
SPII class. If the staff member does not want to teach under 
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those conditions, you should not let them move into this area of 
instruction. 

If you have open scheduling, for example, the student can 
come into the classroom between 0800 and 1500 daily. A priority 
card will then have to be issued to the student. This tells both 
the staff member and student that the latter has a priority for a 
student station during this time period. If you have 35 student 
stations, you can guarantee 35 student stations an hour. Students 
should know that if the classroom is not filled in their non- 
priority hour that they are free to come in. Students accept 
this system, and we at Lane Conimunity College have found it to be 
an equitable one. The students space themselves through the day 
and do not bunch up as one might suppose. 

A time card is required for each student. This time card 
should be available in the student's work folder. Since students 
come and go at their convenience, there are no set periods. A 
record is required so the staff member is aware if the student is 
not attending class; it also provides a record for computation of 
credit (if time is the criteria and not work accomplished) , and 
for reimbursement. Students punch the time clock when entering 
and leaving the classroom. The time cards can be computed by a 
work-study person, key-punched to a computer, or for $6,000 or 
more you can get an optical scanner that goes right irto the 
computer. Time cards are turned in on Fridays, and students pick 
up new cards on the following Mondays. 

Individualized instruction requires the daily posting of 
student progress. This is time consuming, and must be accurate. 
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In place of using a grade book for recording grades, the staff 
member may use; 

(1) An individual record card. The prescribed course work 
by credit hour is pre-printed on the card. As the 
students complete individual assignments they are 
graded and recorded daily, and returned to the student. 
(See attached Typing I card.) 

(2) If a student completes only one credit or a partial 
credit, the card reflects this and can be used to 
determine where to start the student the next **regular'* 
term he attends to complete the course. 

A data processing program is included in this section that 
may be adaptable to your situation. A data processing program 
student identification must be as simple as locating and posting 
a student card. If the identifying student entry to the computer 
was by term line number and student number, this would be unwork- 
able and the probability of error would be too great. The system 
should record the student's completion of a credit, and this 
credit should then be placed on the student's data bank of the 
registrar. When grades are run, then the data bank would print 
out a student progress, i.e., 2 credits of B in Accounting I. 
Since OE/OE is not identifiable with opening and closing dates of 
the regular quarter, the student data bank would print out a 
progress report. The transcript can be a record of ee^Jh credit 
accomplishment, or the completion of the last credit can '*wash" 
the other credits. However, recording a credit at a time is the 
same as recording 3 credits at a time. The student's Grade Point 
Average can be computed just as easily. 
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Students are not only interested and concerned about their 
own progress but also by the progress of their peers. Therefore, 
large progress charts posted on the wall reflecting the individual 
grade card data are a motivating factor. Numbers are assigned 
the students f and their progress and tests are recorded on these 
charts. Students can daily check their progress and be certain 
that their work has been recorded without instructor assistance 
and they can also compare their progress with the entire class. 
All this requires extra record keeping, but it is well worth it in 
terms of student motivation » 

Almost all record keeping is done to assign a student progress 
grade for the goals the student has achieved. It should be noted 
that the grading process again involves staff thinking » All 
members must be present at the grading session because different 
instructors know different students^ and there are subjective 
considerations to all grades whether you admit it or not. This 
is the most pressured part of the process because of the number 
of progress grades to be given. The good side of the coin is 
that this maintains a "fairness" that could not occur if we each 
had a separate class and were grading independently* 

A management information system understood by the staff 
member and the student is one area that has to have accuracy and 
adequate staffing. If not the program will be demoralized. 
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COMPUTERIZED RECORD KEEPING AND GRADE CALCULATION 
OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT TYPING II 
by James W. Cox 

History 

At the end of each quarter several Open Entry/Open Exit 
typing instructors spend several days studying individual 
student record cards containing scores which have been 
entered for assignments performed by the OE/OE Typing li 
students- Mr. John Kreitz, chairman of the Business Department 
of Lane Community College entered into a research project to 
study aspects of Open Entry/Open Exit and how it could be 
utilized on various community college campuses. This computer 
project was begun to support the project of Mr. Kreitz and 
to reduce the significant amount of time being spent on 
record keeping and grade calculation by the various OE/OE 
typing instructors. 

Location 

This project is being undertaken at Ldne Community College 
utilizing the college's computer* This computer is a XEROX 
Sigma 7 computer which has facilities for punched card input 
as well as remote control time-sharing terminals (TS) . The 
Business Department has two TS terminals availabl^^ for 
student and faculty use: a video unit which can .e utilized 
for viewing a display of one or more student records (no 
printed record is made, only a viowinq); i tolotypi? (TTV) 
unit which can do the same thing as the video but which 
gives a **hard copy'* record of whatever is sent to the 
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computer and whatever the computer soiids back to the 
operator of the TTY, 



III . Timing 

The project programs and tochrtiqjes bt? available to the 

Lane Community Colloqo OE/Ot typing II instructors, fall 
quarter 1974-75 school year. 



IV. Additional Feature 

In addition to the creation of a data tile on the system, 
provision is made to store the datcj in off-line storage 
(magnetic tape) which pre^scrvcs ^^ ngviinst possible disc 
storage failure. This also rtliaquxshes valuable disc 
storage space back to the computer system when the data file 
is not in use. 



V. Available Information 

Ideas on use of the project on othr>r cjr^ipusos can be obtained 
by interested parties by c j^itar t uim rh - jo^a Kr^^itz, chairman, 
or Mr . James W , Cox, assii^t.^nt p ■:oic'^' >oi , hD-jri ino?:!::; Department, 
Lane Community College, r.o. IE, t^ujerio, OR 97401, 

telephone (503) 747-4501, Ext. . 



V I . Basic Idea of t he Com p uterji: :o i ; P roivrc t 

1. An initial data tile is -rented .n f Vu- compucjrs auxil- 
i^iry mr-mory (^^m m.ian-'' J, - ' i-^r-.j^,) , Vj^isi file is; 
created from a TTY at Lane Oonwiunity College but could 
be done from a d^^ck of iPM t.)unched cards. The initial 
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file contains: student name, social security numberi term 
line number and section number (TLN-SEC) of the class. 

2. Since the names can be input in any order, the next 
step is to execute a SORT program which is part of the 
sequence of operations. This sorts by last name and 
then first name, 

3. A printout is then obtained from the computer room 
printer which displays the data for each student in 
addition to the computer record number for each student. 
The latter porftt' is quite important and is used to 
quickly update student data later in the operations. 

4. At this time or after updating, a specially formatted 
student report can be obtained from the computer printer 
showing the scores and grade calculations. Each student 
has a single page report generated on approximately 
eight- by fifteen- inch printer paper, 

5. Updating of the student records can be done a record ^t 
a time; all rocords :\t a time*; oc u Itv ^t a time* 
depending upon the use of EOTTJrJG instructions available 
to the operator from the computer. 

6. By requesting the data file from computer storage and 
then using the torminali one or more studenL records 
can be viewed or copied (if the TTY is used: on to TTY 
paper. 

7. Controls avaiiabi^j Lo the nu.Ltuetoi are; Calculate 
grades-yes/no; by each credit or accumulated credit 
(i.e,, Cr, 1 and 2, or Cr. i, 2, and 3). 'Include 
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student data on the computer printer/do not include on 
the printer report. This also permits only those 
students who have completed work to have reports printed 
thus saving paper and computer time by ignoring those 
not needing a printout report for the instructor. 
8. Computer time to calculate grades and print the formatted 
report: about two minutes per fifteen students. 



VII. Requirements to use these Techniques 

1. An ACCURATE keypunch operator or terminal typist who 
cares what they are doing, (I.e., If a test grade is 
to be inserted into Columns 64, 65, and 66, it must be 
correct and placed exactly into those columns, etc.) 

2. The typist must be familiar with such items ^s the 
difference between 2ero and the letter "oh**; and between 
the letter ^^L*' and the number "1"; and have knowledge 

of carriage control on computer terminals and the **echo 
response" on computer terminals. All of these things 
can be shown and taught quickly, but they must be 
learned. 
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OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT 
Lane Community College 
Business Dopartment 



H-1-6 



STtJDEllT CALENDAR 



TYPING 2 

Instructors : Edith Jones 

Dottie Homsby 
Betty James 
Brenda Jennings 
Carol Brumfield 
Office Hours : To be posted 
Classroom : BU 201 
Term: Fall, 1974 

Required Text : 

Typing 75 Advanced Kit, Lloyd-Rowe-Winger- 

Basic Typewriting Drills, 4th Edition, South-Western Publishing Co- 

Required Material : 
Typing Paper 
Typing Eraser 

Carbon Paper (only a f e w sheet for the third credit hour) 

Grading Policy ^ 

10% Techniques 40% Production 

20% Terminal Speed 10% Tssts 

20% Speed Improvement 

First Credit Hour : 

To receive first credit hour you will: 

1. Demonstrate basic kncrfledge of typing procedures. 

2. Demonstrate proper manipulation of electric keyboard. 

3. Type a semi-blocked letter in business display. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of tabulation by typing: 
a* open tables 

b. ruled tables 

c. boxed tables with braced headings. 



5. IncroasG tyi>inq srciect to: 

A = 45+ B = 40-44 C = SS'-SQ 

6. Improve base rate: 

6 5 4 A 

5 4 3 B 

3-4 3 Z C 



Second Credit Hour : 

To roceive socond credit hour you will: 

1. Type an outlino. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of proofreading symbols. 

3. Type a two-po<3e manuscript displaying proper placemont of: 

a. toin heading? 

b. Sidf:* hr* idint^s 

c. Pago numbers 
d» Margin!^ 

Quoted Mterials 
f. Footnoti*^ 

over 



Course NO . : SS122, 2102 
TLM : 1146-01, 1146-04, 1113-04 

Credits: Variable 1-3 

Class Hours : 0800-1500 MUWHF 
1800-2030 m 
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Typing 2 



STUDENT CALENDAR 
page 2 



H-X-7 
f/4 



4. Type long manuscript with title page, 

5. Increase typing speed to: 

A =s 50+ B 45-49 C = 40-44 



6. Improve base rate to; 
UNDER 40 40-49 



5 
4 
3 



5 
4 
3 



50+ 
4 
3 
2 



GRADE 
h 
B 
C 



Third Credit Hour : 

To receive third credit hour you wiXX ; 
X. Type Xetters in full-block form. 

2. Type letters in indented and display form. 

3. Type blocked letters using display techniques. 

4. Type a two-page letter. 

5. Type forms. 

6. Prepare resume and application form. 

7. Increase typing speed to: 

A = 55+ B = 50-54 C - 45-49 

8. Improve base rate to; 

UNDER 40 40-49 50+ GRADE 

5 4 4 A 

4 3 3 B 

3 2 2 C 



HOTB; Grading scales will accoit^any each unit assignment. 

Timed writings will be based on three-minute timings with three 

or less errors. On Friday, submit the three best timings completed 

during the week. 

h student will be required to spend a minimum of 5 hours per week in 
class. 

WORK WILL BE ACCEPTED THROUGH MOHDAY, December 16, 1974, 8;30 p.m. 
of finals week. 

TEST AHD TIMINGS WILL BE ACCEPTED THROUGH WEDNESDAY , December 18, 1974, 
8:30 p.m., of finals week. 
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STUDEOT FECORD-OPEN EMTRY/OPEH EXIT 
IVping 2 - Tlil Sec 



Page 1 of 2 



H-1-8 



NAI«E (Last)-Begln in Column 1, (First, M.I.)-Begln in column l6 ((all three records)) 



TABS 



(FIRST CREDIT HOUR) 



SSN (31) - do not input clashes 
SEQ _1 do) 
GRADE C (ill) 

CALC (il2)-lnput Y or N 

PRINT (il3)-lnput P or D 



I£TTERS 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
39 



POIf?rS(do NOT input "-") 



m 

(it6) 

my 

(50) 
(52) 
(5i() 



(ex 00 or 03 or 12) 



XTRA CREDIT 

33 (56) 

3^ (58) 

35 (60) 

36 (62) 

TEST (6i|) (ex 0.0 or 3.0) 

TABS POINTS 

1^ (67) 

15 (69) 

16 (71) 

17 (73) 

18 (75) 

19 (77) 

20 (79) 

21 (81) 

22 (83) 

XTRA CREDIT 

23 (85) 
211 (87) 
25 (89) 



TEST 



(91) (ex 1.0 or it.O) 



TABS 



(SECOND CREDIT HOUR) 



SSN (31) - do not input dashes 
SEQ J_ (i|0) 

GRADE (i(l)— input C or A 

CALC (i(2)— input Y or N 

PRBTT _0_ (i(3) 

TUi-SEC (itD-do rrot input dash 

OUTTJME (50) (ex 0.0 or 3.0) 

DRIUi (53) (ex 2.0 or H.O) 

MAHUSCR (56-fonn) (ex 1.0 or 3-0) 
(59-acc) (ex 2.0 or t|.0) 

CORRESP (62-forTO) (ex 1.0 or 2.0) 
(65-acc) (ex 3.0 or il.O) 

HOURS (68-req) (ex 05 or 70) 
(70-accum) (ex 00 cr 65) 



r— 



NWAtI GRADE 
BASE RATE (9^) (ex 00 or 55) (no grade In) 
TERTI SPE-D (96) (98) (bbb-spaces) 

EIPROWI'T (101) (103) (bbb-soaces) 

TECHNIQUE (no input) (IO6) (ex 0.0 or 3.0) 

1st CH Grade (109) (do :iOT input) 



BASE RATE 
TERM SPEED (71/ 
B'IPROW-TT (79) 
TECmJIQUE 



NWAM GRADE 
(72; no grade in 

(76) (bbb-spaces) 
(81) (bbb-spaces) 
(no input) (81) (ex 3.0) 



2nd CR Grade (87) (do NOT Input) 
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SnVDEWr RECORD-OPEN EIJTRY/OPEN EXIT 
IVplng 2 - TUi Sec 



.H-1-9 
Page 2 of 2 



MANE (Last)-Begln In Coluim 1, (First, M.I.)-Begln In Colurm l6 ((all three records)) 



TABS 



SSN 


(31) - 


SEQ 3 


(10) 


A fur* ~ 

GRADE 


(11)— 


ChUC 




FRIHT JJ 


(13) 


I^TTERS 


POINTS 




(11) 




(16) 




(18) 




(50) 


51 


(52) 


52 




CO 

53 


(5d; 


C7 

57 






(00/ 


runMS 


rOINTS 


21 


(■63) 


23 


(65) 


25 


(67) 


27 


(69) 


29 


(71) 


31 


(73) 


33 


(75) 


34 


(77) 


35 


(79) 


HO 


(81) 


HB 


(83) 


RESUME 


(85) 


APPUC 


(87) 


TEST 


(89) 



(IHIRD CREDIT flOUR) 



(ex OO or 01 ) 



(ex 1.0 or 1.0) 



BASE RATE 
lERM SPEED 

TECilNIQUE 
FLVAL TH:}I. 

3rd CR Grade 



NWAH 
(92) 
(9iJ) 
(99) 

(no input) 



GRADE 

(no grade Input) 
(96) (bbb-spaces) 
(101) (bbb-spaces) 
(10l)(ex 0.0 or 1.0) 
(107)(ex 1.0 or 3.0) 

(110) (do not Input) 
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0*Tf t 






TYPI'JG 2*0PE*j E:*JTpY/OPGN EXIT 




STUOEnT Hk^^l 






STU0E*JT N0*( Tim! SCCTlONt 








HENDRY 


ALBERTA 




143*36-4508 1146 01 








rlRST C9E0IT 


HOUR 




n Kin ^^Cn T T lj ftp ia 


tHlRD CrEOIT H0U» 




A 


LETTERS PTS 


TAdUL aTIOn 


PTS 




1 T tifdC ore 




PTS 


f 
f 


29 * 0 


1^ • 


1 




*• 0 


21 


•» 0 


f 


30 * 1 


15 • 


0 


fnUUr nUU IJiv t4U 


45*0 


33 


• 0 


f 


31 * 0 


16 « 


0 




*t6 * 0 


25 


- 0 


f 


32 • 0 


17 » 


0 




4 Y • n 


2 / 


•» 0 


f 


38*0 


18 m 


0 




c 4 M n 
91 ** U 


?3 


- 0 


f 


39 « 0 


1^ • 


1 




52 *• 0 * 


31 


• 0 


# 


TOT*L • 1 


20 


2 




53 • 0 


33 


m 0 


f 


QrAOE 4«0 


21 


0 




57 * 0 


34 


m 0 


f 


TEST ^«0 


22 


0 




TOTAL " 0 


35 


» 0 


f 




XOXkl m 


4 




GRAOt <0 


40 


* 0 


f 




QRADr ^«0 




TEST -0 


4a 


» 0 


It 




TEST 4 


«0 






RrSUME 


m 0 


f 


XCrTDIT 










* rrL i L 


» 0 


f 


33*0 


JfCREOIT 








TOTAL 


- 0 


f 


3^*0 


23 


0 


IPRACTISE HOURS! 1 






«0 


f 


35 0 




0 


1 1 




TEST 


40 




36-0 


35 


0 


1 COURSE REQD 0 1 








f 


TOTAL . 0 


TOTAL • 


0 


1 COURSE ACCUM) 0 1 








f 


GRAOr «0 


qraOE 








f 
i 


NWAM GRACE 




NWArt craOE 




NW*M 


GRADE 


f 

It 
f 


8AS£ RATt? 


M 




dASE RATE 52 


dAsr RaTI^ 


5S 




i 


TERH SPEED 


92 440 




TCRW SPECO 52 4*0 


TERH SPEED 


0 


«0 


f 


IrtPRQVEHE*4T 


5 4<0 




lHPROVE^*ENT 0 •O 


IhPROVCMENT 0 


«0 


« 


TECHNIQUES 


4tO 




TECHNIQUES <D 


TECH^JIQUES 


«0 












flHkl TrRM SPEED 


0 


• 

« 










PIN*L nPRQVEHENT 


0 


i 










PINAL TECHNIQUES 


«0 


f 


hANUALLY £NTERtO CDHtlENTS 


BY 


INSTRUCTOR] 








f 
• 



1<6 
«4 



PP 
pRQ 

TEA 
TCC 



2 NO 
CRE 
ORA 
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ITUOEST NO*; 
(OOUCTI N - 



TYPi-Q j F*JTRY/OPFN EXIT 

Tlw; SECTI0>JJ 
^1U6 01 



THiPr* CREDIT HOU» 



RDG OfiL 
:RIPT *iO 
MANUAL %*0 



Qftire LETTERS PTS 



rCR*iS PTS 



1st HOUFfs: I 
I 

IE ntoo 0 I 
Accuht 0 r 



ftATE S2 

SPtCO 53 

VEhEST 0 *0 

IQUtS *0 



%4 • 
'^5 • 

^7 - 
51 • 
53 - 
53 - 

57 • 
TOTAL • 
OPAOe 
TEST 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
*0 
• 0 



31 
?3 
25 
37 
?3 
31 
33 
3% 
35 
hO 
hB 

*PFLIC 
TOTAL 
GRaOC 
TEST 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 0 

• 0 



NWAW GRJ^OE 
BASF PaTIx 53 
TERM SPCSO 0 *0 
I^lPROVc^ENT^ 0 *0 
TECHvjIQu£S *0 



FIHAL TFR** S?fS,0 0 
FIWAL I^P«OV£WENT 0 
FINAL TECHNIQUES •O 



OR! 



!9 



1ST fREOIT HR 
PHO'^UCTlONt 



PROO 
TESTS 



1<6 
t4 



SP^Hp.TECH! 

TERM SPO 5;i 
iMPRnvE 5 
TECH^IO ^tO 



1ST 

CREOIT 
QRADE A 



3^0 C^lEOIT HR 

PROOUCTIONt 
PROO h*0 



sp»imp«tech: 

TERf SPO 53 
IMPROVE 0 

te:chniq *o 



3\0 

CREOIT 
ORaDE C 



3R0 CniCll HR 
PROOUCTIOrft 



PROO • 
TESTS 



SP»IhP*TECM! 

TERM SPO 0 
I*<PROvE 0 
TECHMQ *0 



3R0 

CREOIT 
CRaOE 
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1 

H 
O 









w 










OkTft 














STUDENT ^k'iZl 






sTUDE^'T NO.: Ttri; section; 










OITLCrSEN 


flARBAR^ 




5HH-36-611S 11*6 01 










riRST CJ?EDTT 


HOUR 




seconO credit hdur jhjho creoit hour 




i 


1ST CRtvIT Tin 


LETTERS PTS 


Tabulation 


PTS 


ITEf^ dfVAOE LFTTCftS PTS 


roRHS 


PTS 


i 

# 


P?DnuCTlONl 


?9 « 0 


1% * 


0 


OUTLINE lO • 0 


?1 


« 0 


i 




30 > 0 


15 


0 


PROOr Rt)0 ORL tO *5 - 0 


23 


* 0 


# 


PROD *0 


31 ** 0 


16 * 


0 


HAf^USCRIPT tO *6 • 0 


25 


- 0 


* 


TESTS lO 


32 * 0 


17 • 


0 


CORRi HAMUaU <0 %7 - 0 


27 


- 0 


* 




3S » 0 


li • 


0 


5t • 0 


29 


- 0 


1 




39 » 0 


19 * 


0 


52 * 0 


31 


* 0 


1 




TOTAL • 0 


20 * 


0 


53 * 0 


33 


* 0 


* 


sp^jmp-tech; 




Zl * 


0 


57 • 0 


34 


• 0 


# 




T£ST lO 


22 4 


0 


TOTAL • 0 


35 


* 0 


# 


TERH SPD 0 


TOTAL 


0 


ORAOe lO 


40 


- 0 


« 


IMPROVE 0 






*0 


Te3T tO 




- 0 


i 


TECHNlQ lO 




TEST 


• 0 




RESUhE 


- 0 


i 




XCftEOtT 








*PPLIC 


• 0 


1 




33 • 0 


XCREOI T 






TOTAL 


• 0 


1 




34 • 0 


23 • 


0 


ipj^ACTise hours: i 


Grade 


• D 


1 




35-0 


24 * 


0 


1 1 


TEST 


• 0 


i 


1ST 


36 • 0 


25 


0 


t COURSE REOO 0 1 








CREDIT 


TOTAL - 0 


TOTAL 


0 


icouf^sE Accu*^: 0 1 






i 


ORADE IP 


CAAOE O 


GRAOE 








1 

i 






KWAH ORADE 




ORADE 


$ 




BASE RATE 






6Ase RATE 0 BASe R^TE 


0 




i 




TERn ^PtZO 


0 lO 




TERJ^ SPCEO 0 lO TCRH SPEED 0 


• 0 






ImPROvChEMT 


0 lO 




iHPROVeHEHT 0 lO IrtPftOVEHENT 0 


• 0 






TECHNTQUCS 


• 0 




TrCN«lQUES '0 TECHM0UE5 


• 0 


1 
i 










riNAL TCRH SPIiED 


0 












riNAL IrtPROVEHtNT 


0 


1 





2Ut 
Pfl 
PRC 

SP< 
TEP 
TEt 



2N| 
CRj 

am 



riNAL TECHNIQUES 



MANUALLY ENTtRCO cohhentb fiv tnstpuctor: 
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stuoemt no* ! 

RODUCTt'^N 

D CREDIT HOUR 



TyPI^iQ 3-0PC\ TNTRY/OPrN EXIT 
IA%6 01 



PAGE 



THIHD TREOIT HOUR 



1ST rREOlT HR 



SNO CREDIT HR 



3RD CREDIT HR 



Grade 


LrTTE:»s 


PTS 


FORMS 


PTS 


# 


P'^O'^UCTlON t 


PRODUCTlONt 


production: 


NE *0 


^ If • 


0 


?1 




U 


f 








RDG DRL *0 


^5 * 


0 


?3 




A 

u 


f 


PROD «D 


PROD «0 


PROD «0 


Cript *0 


4t^ ■ 


0 


35 


■ 


0 


f 


TESTS *0 




TESTS' *0 


MANUAL iO 


4t7 A 


0 


37 




0 


« 










4 4 ™ 


u 


C? 


a 


0 












3C * 


Q 




m 


0 












S3 * 


0 






0 


i 




i^p«rMP>T£CHI 


SP*TMP*TCCHt 




57 • 


0 


3^ 


m 


0 


i 










TDTAL • 


0 


35 




0 


i 


TERH SPD 0 


TERM SPD 0 


TERM SPD 0 




GRADE 


«0 


%0 




0 


i 


IMPROVE 0 


Improve o 


Improve 0 




TEST 


«0 






0 


« 


TECMVlfi •O 


techi^iq *o 


TECHMQ <0 








RtSUhC 


m 


0 


i 














Appirc 


m 


0 


i 














Total 


m 


0 


i 








\Tisz hours: I 






graOe 




<0 


« 








1 






TEST 




«0 


i 


1ST 


^NO 


3RD 


tSE REDD 0 1 












1^ 


CRfOrT 


CREDIT 


cre:oit 


»SE accuh; 0 i 












i 


GRADE IP 


GRADE 


crade: 



^OVE^E'^T- TECHNIQUES 

^fWAM GRADE 
RATE 0 

* SPEED 0 -0 

lOVEMEUT 0 •O 

INIQUES «0 



BASE R4TE 
TERM SPECD 
IMPROVEmEHT 
TECHNIQUES 



tiWAH GRADE 
0 



«0 
«0 
«0 



riHAL TtRM SPHED 0 
riWAL IMPROVEMENT 0 
riNAL TECHNIQUES <0 



ctor: 



I 
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APPENDIX H-2 
RECORD REQUIREMENTS 



OPEH ENTRY/OPEN EXIT TYPING 
Business Dopartment 



f/74 

Typing Center 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Priority Hours ; 

Due to the limited nujnber of typewriters, .only 50 students can be 
accommodated during any one hour. You have be6n given a card to 
reserve a typewriter during the hour you have selected to attend 
typing , Each day place this priority card in front of the machine . 

Attendance Policy : 

A nanimum of five hours per week is required. Attendance will be 
recorded on your time card? therefore, it is very important for 
you to remember to punch in when you come to typing and punch out 
when you leave. Your time cards are to be kept in your folders. 

If you are absent, time may be made up between the hours of 
08O0 - 1500 and (18O0 - 2030 MW evening). 



Grading Policies ; 
Typing 1 

Typing 2 

Typing 3 
Lecture Schedule; 



10% Typing Techniques 
30% Speed and accuracy 
30% Production 
30% Tests 

10% Techniques 
20% Terminal Speed 
20% Speed Improvement 

10% Techniques 
20% Terminal Speed 



40% Production 
10% Tests 



20% Speed Improvement 
50% Production 



Check student record card for 



Lectures will be scheduled weekly* 
lecture schedule. 

Skill Building ? 

10 to 15 minutes a clay should be spent in the skill building area using 
Basic Typewriting Drills or drills assigned by an instructor. This 
time should also be used for taking timings. 

Handing in Work ; 

Stations have boon set up for Typing 1,2,3, Be sure to hand in your 
papers at the correct station. BE SURE your name is on each Paper , 

Recoiving corrocti^J f^^ipfrs ! 

Corrected pafiers will be placed in your individual folders. 
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OPEW ENTRV/OPEW EXIT 
Business Department 
Lane Cotnnunlty College 



H-2-2 



STUDENT CALENDAR 



TYPIHG 1 



Course Mo > ; 
TtW: 

Credits ; 
Class Hours 



SS121, 2101 

1145-01, 1145-03, 1112*03 
Variable 1-3 
0800-1500 MUWHP 
1800-2030 W 



Instructors; 



Office Hours ; 

Classroom ; 

TEHM; 



Cdith Jones 
Dottie Homsby 
Betty James 
Brenda Jennings 
Carol Brumfield 
To be posted 
BU 201 
Fall, 1974 



Text; 



Typing 75 Basic Kit (Lloyd- Rowe-Winger) 



Su pplies : 

Typing Paper (No erasable paper) 
Typing Eraser (after Lesson 24) 

Grading Policy ; 

30% Production typing 
30% Tests 
30% Speed 
10% Technique 

First Credit Hour ; 

To receive first credit hour you will; 

1. Coit^lete Lessons 1 through 24. 

2. Pass general knowledge and typing test with 85 per cent accuraicy* 

3. Demonstrate propor typing techniques* 

4. Manipulate the keyboard using the touch system. 

5. Center copy vertically and horizontally* 

6. Display techniques; spread centering, alining numbers, in- 
denting, block centering, paragraph centering, pivoting and 
undersf^oring* 

7. Type at the following rates: (one minute with one error) 
A ^ 25 wpm B = 20 wpm C = 15 wpm 



Second Credit Hour : 

To receive second credit hour you will; 
1- Identify letter parts* 

2. Set up EU£tiness and Personal letters in block style. 

3. Demonstrate proper erasing technique. 

4. produce a mailable letter of average length with all errors 
* corrected within 10 to 15 minutes. 

5. Address large and small envelopes, and type postal card. 

6. Demostrato proper folding and insertion of letter into envelope* 

7. Increase typing speed to: (three minutes with three errors) 
A * 30 wpm B = 25 wpm C = 20 wpm 




over 
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H-2-3 



STUDENT CALEHDAR 2 

Third Credit Hour : 

To receive third credit hour you will: 

1. Set up tabulated tables using columnar headings. 

2. Type an outline. 

3. Type listed enumerations. 

4. Type an invoice. 

5. Type a telegram. 

6. Increase typing speed to; (three minutes with three errors) 
A = 40 wpm B = 35 wpm C = 30 wpm 



PROGRESS GUIDE 

In order to receive three full credits in typing 1, the required work out- 
lined in the student Calendar must be coinpleted. The following Progress 
Guide is a suggested time schedule which* if followed* will assure you of 
full credit. 



Week 


1 


Lesson 1-2-3 


Week 


2 


Lesson 4-5-5-7 


Week 


3 


Lesson 8-9-10-11-12 


Week 


4 


Lesson 13-14-15-16-17 


Week 


5 


Lesson 18-19-20-21-22 


Week 


6 


Lesson 2 3-24 Review/Test for one credit hour 


Week 


7 


SKILI* BUILDING 


Week 


e 


Letters 


Week 




Envelop0.^/T'O3ttil C:irJ:;/Tost for second credit hour 


Week 


10 


Taibulati oi>/Outl inc /Enumerations 


Week 


11 


Invoices/telcgrams/Heview/Test for third credit hour 



NOTE:i WORK WILL DE ACCEPTED TtlROUQl MOM DAY , December 16, 1974, 8:30 p.m., 
of finals week. 

TESTS AND TIMINGS WILL BK ACCEPTED THROUGH WEDNESDAY , DEC XBER 17, 1974* 
8:3D p*m*, of finals wock* 
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H-2-4 

OPEH ENTRY/OPEN EXIT 
Zrfine Community College 

Business Department f/4 

TYPING 1 

LECTURES EDK FIRST HOUR OF CREDIT 
1* Lecture # 1 (Lesson 1) 

a« Cover grading of first 5 lessons* How to turn In vork meaning of - and + 

b* Set margins at 30-75 

c« Strikeovers 

d« Approaching new key 

e« Keep typing rythmic 

f. Ho erasing (errors not considered) 

g* Parts of the kit (workguide optional - keep for supplies for 2nd 

and 3rd credit assignments. 

h« Finishing lines 

II« lecture # 2 (x^sson S) 

a« Grading ^ and - situations 

b« Margin settings - do study guide 

c* Timings. Ose "Measure Your Progress" on lesson you are completing* 
Take tinting*^ on yellow paper and turn in your best three on Friday 
or last day of class. 

d« Wall progress charts. 

111. Lecture ft 3 (Lesson 11) 
a . Paragraphin g 



b. Tabulation 

c. Centering horizontally 
d« Typing in all caps 
e. ?oocd goal/accuracy goal 

.13V 



LECTURES FOR TYPING 1 continued 



H-2-5 

page i 



IV. Lecture tt 4 (Lesson 15) 

a. Centering vertically 

b. Paragraph cc^y centering 

c. Block centering (go over heading) 
dm Spread centering 

e. Lessons 21-24 contain review material* (If you^need help^ ask) 

f. Oon*t use centering arrows shown on assignments. 

V* Lecture # S (Lesson 24) 

a. Beview for test - study guide 

b. Explain retakes for tests and grading on retaikes 
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H-2-6 

Ore« EHTRY/OPEM EXIT 
L«n« Community College 

Business Department f/4 

TYPING 1 

LECTURES FOR SECOND HOUK OF CREDIT 

I» Letters Lecture » 6 (After 1st credit test) 

Ski. I building sheet-procedure for warmups and timings 
Parts of a letter (Use current date on all letters) 
c» Vertical and ti03:l2ootal placement 
d* Block style letters 
e* Pivoting dateline 

f . Difference berween personal and business letter 

g. Initials 

h. MDre technical parts of a letter; 

1. Attention line 

2. Stibject line 

3. Pirm nasne in closing 

4. Enclosure notation 

5. ••CC" notations 

i. Envelopes and folding of letters 
j. 2-letter state abbreviations 

)c. Workguide — will find material needed in here (may type on plain 

shee If first copy if ruined. 
1. Erasing inover carriage to let crujnbs fall - if you do not have a selectric. 
m. Grading policy; 

1. Neat erasures 

2. Right margins 

3. Don't follow proofguidc 

n. Line length for short i mediunti long letters 
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Third Creait Hour: 
1* Tables: 

a* V«rtlcal horizontal placement 
b* Centering column titles. 

2* Farms t 

a^ ^plng on lines 
b * Invoice 
Outlines 



• 
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H-2-8 

OPEM ENTRY/OPEN EXIT 
lAne Community College 

Business Department ts/74. 

WPIMG 1 
CKRlXENGE EXAM REVIEW 

Pirst Credit Hour: 
1* Writtent 

a* Vertical 
b. Horizontal 

Margin settings (both pica and elite) 
d» Single, double, and triple spacing 
2» Typewritten; 

a. Block 

b. Paragraph 

c. Spread 

d. Vertical 

e. Horizontal 

Second Credit Hour; 
!• tiOttors: 

a. Personal vs. business 

b. Block stylo 

c. Margin settings for short and average length letters 

d. Envelopes - large and small 

e. Pivoting dateline 




i 
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•RY/OPEM EXIT 



OPEN 

Lane ^Rwnunity College 
Business Department 



\ FIRST CREDIT HOUR | 
LESSOHS GROUP DISCUSSIONS 



1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



WRITTEN TEST 
TVPIHG TEST 



Required hoiurs 
{5 per week) ' * 

Actual hours 
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TVPING 1 

LSECOKD CREDIT HOUR I 
Production Typing (30%) 
Tests (30%) 



NAHE_ 
SS 



/ 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
17 
20 

POSTAL CARD 



EXTRA 
LETTEIiS 



GROUP 

DISCUSSION 
76) 



TABU 



Envelope^^ 
Envelope 



TEST 



OUTL 



mm 



lUVO 



TELE 
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TYPING 1 

I SECOHD CREDIT HOUR | 
Production Typing (30%) 
Tests (30%) 



NAME 

SS / 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
17 
20 

POSTAL CARD 



GROUP 

DISCUSSION 
76) 



Envelope^ 
Envelope 



TEST 



EXTRA 
LETTERS 



1 Cr^Mt Hour 



f /74 



2 Cr^Wt Hour_ 

3 Credit Hour_ 

FINAL GRADE 



1 THIRD CREDIT HOUrI 

GROUP 
DISCUSSION 



TABULATION 
1 

2 

3 

4 



OUTLINE 



ENUMERATIONS 



INVOICES 



TELEGRAI1S 



(7) 



TEST 
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OEMT RECORD 



N^ME 



>t£CORP 3 tlmcdt vrttifiqs per woek. Typing 1 use Measure Your ProQresa Drill in lesson you are 

completing. Typing 2 and 3 timed vritingo will be assigned. 
These timing!! may be accon>plifihed by pacetf tape^ or instructor, 

SUS'^tlT to instructor tlTr^d writings with 3 t^vot errors. 



DATE 


1 Ml 


n. 


3 Mifi. 


DATE 


1 ^ 




3 Min. 




1 3 
Mln Kin 


1 3 

W-:CK Miri Mi ft 


Sti 


Acc 




Acc 




Cp 


AC^C 


SP 1 Acc 1 
























I 






G 


























1 






G 


























1 
































1 2 






7 
























1 








7 
























— 


1 , 






7 




1 




















1 
































1 


3 






d 


























■ 

3 


— 


■ 


e 
































9 










- - - 
















4 
4 






0 
9 




















































5 






10 


























5 






10 


























S 






10 


























i 






1 


' ' 





First Credit Hour; 
Second Credit Hour: 
Third Credit Hour: 



A = 25 wpm 
A = 30 wpm 
A " 40 wpm 



B = 20 wpm 
= 25 wpm 
B =^ 35 wpm 



C = 15 wpm 
C = 20 wpm 
C = 30 wpm 



4 

First Credit Hour typing speeds will be computed on one-minute timings with ' 1 error or less. 
Second and Third Credit Hour typing speeds will be computed on three-minute timings 
with three or fewer errors. 
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NAME 



Typing 1 use Me^isore Vour Pro*ir<is^ Drill in Iccson you are 
complQtiing. Typing 2 and 3 t-itncd writings will asGignQd. 
These tiningA may be accomplished by pacer, tape* or Instructor* 
Ings with 3 fawor errors. 





1 Mill. 


3 M5 


- 1 


!— 


1 3 
Hin E^tin 


X 3 
WXK Hin Min 




C-P 


ACC 


Sp 


ACC 1 




















t> 






' 












^ 




(> 






















G 






















7 






■ 
















7 














h 








7 


r 












!t 3 






h 














U 3 






8 














1 3 






e 






































*\ 






































5 






10 
















5 






10 
















$ 






10 


> 
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TYPKG RATES (30%) 
FISAL TYPING SPEEDS 
First Credit Hour 



Second Credit Hour_ 
loird Credit Hour 



Typing Techniques (10%) 



B = 20 wpp 
B = 25 wpm 
B ^ 35 wpp 



C 15 wpm 
C = 20 wpm 
C = 30 wpm 



,1 be computed on one-minute timinas with ' 1 error or less^ 
speeds will be computed on three-pinute timings 



Ho 



I 

I 




I 

CM 
I 

X 




o 



a; 















































- — ' 






' ■ 




















■ 




































































• 











































































































































































































































DEM0U5TPATED \ 






























ASSI6MED ' 


























1 OPERATION COMPLETED 






























































































































' 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 . 
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L 



SUBJECT 
































1 




















































































































































































































































































































































RATED 






































D 




































)U COMPLETED 
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SAMPLE REPORT. FOKH H-2-11 
SUBJECT AREA 10 



N NUMBER STUDENT NAME 

STUDENT MASTER RECORD Airframe 









1 








lEDULED 
HOURS 


IIMUM 
)CK HOURS 




)CK HOURS 
CENDED 


11 


SUBJECT AREA 


m O 






as 


H til 


Cabin Atmosphere Control Systems 


35 


31 









STARTING DATE 



ACTION LINE . SCORE 



a. Repair htatlng, cooling, air conditioning, pressurlzatlon, and Oiqrgen system- 




components » (Level 1) 




b. Inspect, check, troubleshoot, service, and repair heating, cooling, air 




conditioning, and pressurlzation systems. (Level 1) 




c. Inspect, check, troubleshoot, service, and repair oxygen systems. (Level 2) 












EVALUATION 


PERFORMANCE GRADE (AVERAGE) 





STUDENT SIGNATURE INDICATING COMPLETION 



INSTRUCTOR VERIFY SATISFACTORY COMPLETION OF ASSIGNMENTS DATE 



TO BE FILED WITH STUDENT PERMASENT RECORDS 



REFER TO INSTRUCTION SHEET(S) 



o 148 
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Departtne^l 



Course # 



Instructor 



PROGRESS CHART - I 



Units of Study 


Defined Outcomes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




































































































































































































































Student's Name 
Enrolled _ 
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If 



Course #. 



Instructor 



PROGRESS CHART - I 





Defined Outcomes 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


















































1 




























































































































• 
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GUIDELINES FOR DUPLICATION OF MATERIALS 
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SUPPORT PLANNING 

If you are to get help, involve support people early. Keep 
technology in perspective. A lot can be done without it. Tele- 
vision has advantages and disadvantages. For certain programs, 
its advantages may outweigh its disadvantages, and vice*versa. 
Ask yourself, do I need motion? Ninety-eight times out of a 
hundred the answer is no. Ask yourself, is sound required? 
Ninety-eight times out of a hundred the answer is no. This means 
that most of the materials can be in written format, easily 
transported, easily changed, and easily duplicated, if you are 
going to use the electronic media or film, use them well, but 
make sure you have to use them end make sure you select the right 
media. It is a rather interesting thing that as you move up in 
cost you move down in flexibility* The most expensive media are 
the least flexible, you cannot internally branch television. 
You cannot internally branch film- You have some flexibility 
with audio tape but not much. If you are designing programs that 
are going to adjust internally to individual differences, tech- 
nology at times can get in your way* There are many better ways 
of using the dollar. 

Expect the unexpected- Remember Murphy's law, *'if it can go 
wrong it will*" There have been snow storms on days when all the 
students had to do something outdoors. Fuses and circuit breakers 
have blown during the electronics presentations and the fuse 
boxes could not be found* There was an instance of a staff 
member who was not expecting a baby for two months, but forgot to 
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tell it to the baby, and was not there for the first day of class 
orientation. There are ridiculous and delightfully frustrating 
problems with the computers that are too numerous to cite. There 
will be times when you literally will move faculty out of OR/OE 



and SPII. When you find the staff who are trying to do the job, 
you do everything you can to support them and help them in a 
variety of ways. There is no way you can have OE/OE and SPII 
learning if the staff does not care. There is no directive or 
order that can give it to you. 

One of the greatest changes in staff thinking that they 
become aware of is the amount of cooperation that is needed among 
OE/OE instructors and all members of the staff. This is an 
extremely essential part of classroom management. It is not to 
be implied that this is a disadvantage. To the contrary, it 
works to their advantage in the long run, but initially it serves 
to be more of a bother, for the staff is now dependent upon other 
staff members in planning and evaluating courses. No longer can 
they sit back and whip up a new lecture for the next day, or get 
up and talk for .twenty minutes until they get an idea. There is 
compromise that will have to be made in attitudes dealing with 
course content and presentation, and weighted grades. They have 
become a member of a team. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Much like a young actor standing center stage, perhaps 
bemused, yet waiting in a half *-timid, half^bold, partly apprehen^ 
sive, partly eager manner, the learner also stands at center 
stage waiting. The instructor, like the director of a play, with 
thousands of props (resources) at his command, will make decisions 
which spell growth or stagnation, performance or pretense. He, 
like the director, can furnish a learning environment in most any 
way he sees fit to enable the best performance. But what arrange^ 
ment should he choose? 

This is the point where Instructional Development can help. 
Instructional Development is a process for making decisions about 
instruction. Just as the producer of the play takes time to plan 
with care and imagination to bring about the best possible perform^ 
ance, the instructor can use his time to prepare the instruction 
in every detail, _Th ifi/ t-h<:^nf n i*=>ang Tn^f rnnl-inn;^1 n^q yelopment is 
concerned with decisions made before the opening performance. It 
is a matter of designing and rehearsing the instruction until it 
is ready to do the job. On opening night the critics will gather 
to judge the performance; this parallels the instructional aspect 
called evaluation. 

There are three kinds of information needed upon which 
instructors should make sound decisions. They must know about 
the learner. Their decision will be influenced by student interests 
ways in which he learns — his cognitive style. Cultural and 
intellectual backgrounds make a crucial difference, as may the 



knowledge of present -expected performance levels. Second, perform- 
ance ^ itself, will help determine design. Is motor activity a 
measure of performance, or will we be able to infer performance? 

A third kind of information necessary in choosing the right 
learning environment concerns itself with constraints of choices. 
They may identify the "ideal*' and be forced to surrender to 
limitations of resources available. They must not let an impover^ 
ished environment trap them into second-rate designs. 

If the instructors have the information about the learner 
and the student learning objectives clearly in mind, they can use 
that information to whittle down the vast range of things that go 
into a Self-*Paced Individualized Instruction learning environment. 
In the beginning, everything is possible. The instructors can 
pick any medium. They can choose strategies fron convergent to 
divergent, individualized to small or large groups* They can 
have plain facilities or elegantly^treated learning castles. 
They can select wet or dry carrels, closed classes or home study. 
The world is their apple. Out of all of this, and much more, 
they must choose the approach which will work best for our parti- 
cular learners and this specific learning task without exceeding 
the constraints placed upon the department. Common sense will 
furnish many of the answers. 

Among other things. Instructional Development (ID) will not 
hesitate to call on research in seeking answers to design problems. 
And, certainly the instructional developer will not overlook the 
newly developed strategies or evolution approaches. But Instruct 
tional Development will not embrace a technique merely because it 
is new. Robert Mager recently stated, ... the Instructional Developer 
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"doesn't give a rusty zipper about whether the procedures he is 
using are new. He cares only whether they work." The Ir*,struc- 
tional Developer is interested solely in getting the instructional 
job done in a way that benefits the learner the most and costs 
the least in time and other resources. 

In summary, Instructional Development is a "process of 
facilitating human learning through systematic developnent, 
utilization, and management of learning resources, which includes 
people, processes, and media in an educational setting." 

GOALS AMD OBJECTIVES 

"Learn by doing" is a key phrase in establishment of goals 
and objectives for Instructional Development, The goal of Instruc* 
tional Development is not to bring conformity to all instruction, 
but to help the instructional staff identify the population to be 
served; complete a needs assessment in outlining the course 
content to meet student needs; explore appropriate systems of 
delivery; give guidance in development of materials, do content 
evaluation; evaluate and observe the pre-defined outcomes; and 
finally determine if the desired level of mastery has been made. 
Specific long-range goals include the following; 

(1) Develop and maintain a close rapport between faculty 
and instructional personnel. 
■ (2) Design, implement, and promote a simple and effective 
process for funding and planning curriculum changes*. 
(3) Design, develop, and implement in conjunction with 
institutional research a system for determining the 
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relevancy of proposed changes in college courses and 
curricula. 

(4) Facilitate and assist the faculty in implementing the 
most effective learning environments and systems for 
their students. 

(5) Analyze the cost/benefit implications of proposed 
curriculum changes and assist the faculty in implement^ 
ing changes that are not only relevant and effective 
but cost/effective as well. 

(6) Design and implement a program to increase the instruct 
tional development skills of the faculty. 

Near term goals of Instructional Develotmient should be: 

(1) Develop a manual for instructional development includ- 
ing: a) guidelines for submission and assessment of 
idea papers, b) a paradigm for systematic needs assessment, 
c) a demographic identification system, d) a model for 
course content guides, and e) other items beneficial to 
faculty in their efforts to improve instruction. 

(2) Assist in the development and evaluation of new proposals 
as time and resources will allow. 

(3) Assist faculty in the develojmient of course content 
guides for their courses as time and resources will 
allow. 

In summary. Instructional Development should, through the 
cooperative effort of faculty and instructional develojmient 
personnel, create and maintain instructional programs that are 
highly relevant to the mission of the college, most effective in 
achieving the objectives of that mission and as efficient as 
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possible. The Division of Instructional Development or Instruc- 
tional Development will vary from college to college, but it is 
important to realize there is someone with an instructional 
technologist background to work with. This office, no matter 
what you call it* should stimulate, supports and bring the total 
resources of the college to assist staff members in development 
of instructional materials. In short, the expertise, if available, 
will be found in this office. 

DUPLICATION OF MATERIALS 

Mass duplication and availability of materials is a sizable 
problem that has to be solved in Open Entry/Open Exit and Self- 
Paced Individualized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) . The instructor 
has to deal with the bulk of writing the materials as well as 
planning the supportive audio-visual and resource center materials 
needed to carry out an on-going individualized program. 

There are many ways of getting materials duplicated, and it 
will be up to you to decide on those that fit your situation 
best. Constraint factors that staff have to consider are; 

a) TIME-State and national materials require ordering much 
in advance as time must be allowed for orders to be 
approved, mailing time to the user, and time for orders 
to be filled and mailed back to the user. 
Local orders require typing or set-up time and depend 
on college equipment available and staff trained to 
operate it, (demands on their time, number of staff and 
requests made). There are usually some formal procedures 
to Collow in making requests of the local facilities. 
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b) QUALITY -Students are faced with mounds of printed, 
purple dittoed materials, books, newspapers, etc- They 
are also exposed to the attractive campaigns for atten^ 
tion published by magazine, movie and television writers. 
Something about the material needs to attract and hold 
the student's attention. If the student can't read the 
material easily, if materials are in the wrong order, ^ 

if there are too many separate materials to find and 
handle, the student will be frustrated and so will you. 
Copies should be clear and as near to the original or 
professional as possible. This adds validity and 
maintains interest. 

c) COST -The cost of packages is a variable that must 
confront your source or sources of money. The range of 
prices in available materials is wide and constantly 
changing so it is always best to check often with your 
sources. Usually the more localized the source of 
duplication, the less expensive it is* 

Check into all possible sources of money, such as text^ 
book funds, individual departmental budgets, library 
funds, school supply budgets, state funding, and that 
of inter^district centers* Some vocational printshops 
will print materials at their cost. 

d) QUANTITY-Some instructors have found individual students 
do not need or want to keep copies of packages they 
have used- Other staff members have budgets that 
demand students share copies of the packages. Others 
have duplication or storage problems that prevent them 



from using too many package copies. Some have found 
that laminating sample copies and having printed work- 
sheets will work satisfactorily. Others have students 
make a reference notebook on the basis of the packages 
the student has done. 

Remember that SPII packages do create a certain amount 
of bulk/ and will need to be stored so they are organ- 
ized and easily accessible. Consider this in deciding 
the quantity needed. An instructional support material 
need today is meaningless to the student if delivered 
three days after its need. A convenient and close 
storage area is of the utmost importance. 
COPYRIGHT LAWS -Duplication of copyrighted materials is 
best done by obtaining permission by phone or letter 
from the agency that copyrighted the materials. 
Permission by letter is always to be preferred. Small 
adaptations can be done without problems, as the 
material is there to be USEDI - 
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SOURCES FOR DUPLICATION 

There are many available sources for getting materials 
duplicated, or for purchasing Self-Paced Individualized Instruction 
(SPII) materials. It will be up to you to decide which is best 
in locale, time, money and quality for your program. Almost 
every staff member has some kind of help available locally, 
statewide and nationally, if he can locate it. Listed below are 
some suggestions to use to help you locate your sources. Add to 
this list any information you have received on individualized 
materials. Circle those that may apply to you. LOCAL SOURCES* * 
Each community college is organised differently; however, here 
are some sources for package duplication and audio-visual and 
supportive materials that you might find. You can get audio/video 
supportive assistance from Instructional Technologists, Materials 
Center Personnel, Media Specialists, Aides, and advanced students. 
The processes available to you for SPII duplication are multilith, 
mimeograph, Xerox, ditto, and printing press. This can be accom- 
plished by yourself, aides, specialists, clerical staff or by 
college sub-contract. 

STATE SOURCES -Oregon has begun to develop many SPII materials. 
New disciplines are being added all the time. Much has been 
accomplished, but there is still much to be done. Listed on the 
following pages are packages that have been developed statewide; 
where they can be purchased; audio-visual aids in the process of 
being developed; and subject areas where they are 
available. 
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SUBJECT AREA 
Elec cronies 



Metals 



Accounting 



Auto Mochanics 



Body*Diosel 



PEOPLE TO CONTACT 

Dan Leithoff 
Clackamas Com. Col. 
19600 S, Molalla Ave. 
Oregon Cityi OR 97045 

Bob Lehman 
Clackamas Com. Col. 
19600 S. Molalla Ave. 
Oregon City, OR 97045 

Mel Circle 
Chemeketa Com. Col. 
Salem, OR 

Sam Cumpston 
SWOCC 

Coos Bay, OR 

John Neely 
Lane Com. Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugene, OR 97405 

Roland Myers 
Lane Com. Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugene I OR 97405 

Violet Johnson 
Lcine Com. Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 

Howard Dull 
Lane Com, Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugene, OR 97405 

jOQ Durland 
Clackamas Com. Col. 
19600 S. Molalla 
Oregon City, OR 97045 

Marc Essie 
Clackamas Com. Col 
19600 S. Molalla Ave. 
Oregon City* OR 97045 

MikG Foy 
Lane Com* Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugenei OR 97405 



PACKAGES AHD 
WHERE AVAILABLE 

I.C.E. (Individu- 
alized Curriculum 
for Electronics) 



Available from: 
Rollie Smith 
Continuing Educ. 
Publ'ns-Waldo 100 
Corvallis, OR 



I.L.S. (Instruct'l 
Learning Systems 

Available from: 
Continuing Educ. 
Publ'ns-Waldo 100 
Corvallis, OR 



Self-Paced 

Individualized 

Accounting 

I.L.S. (lnstruct*l 
Learning Systems) 

Available fromi 
Continuing Educ. 
Publ'ns-Waldo 100 
Corvallis, OR 



I.L.S. (Instruct*l 
Learning Systems) 

Available from: 
Continuing Educ. 
Publ'ns-Waldo 100 
Corvallis, OR 



AUDIO-VISUAL 

Northwest Educ. 
[Regional Lab. 
710 S.E. Second 
Portland, OR 97204 



10 Gen, Principle 
Acctg. visual Tapes 
10-30 minutes 



Marc Essie has audio- 
video tapes he will 
if you send a 
blank one. 
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SUBJECT AREA 
Drafting 



PEOPLE TO CONTACT 

Lee Turpin 
Clackamas Com. Col. 
19600 S. Molalla Ave. 
Oregon City, OR 97045 



Dave Miller 
Linn-Benton Com. 
P.O. Box 249 
Albany* OR 97321 



Col. 



PACKAGES AND 
WHERE AVAILAPT-E 

LCD. {Indivi<3u^ 
alize<3 Curriculum 
for Drafting) 

Available from: 
Rollie Smith 
Continuing Educ. 
Publ'ns-Waldo 100 
Corvallis, OR 



AUDIO-VISUAL 



Work Experience 



Business 



Elmer Card 
Portland Com. Col. 
1200 SE 49th Ave. 
Portland, OR 97219 

Jerry Loadham 
Specialist in Coop. 

WorK Experience 
Oregon Dept of Ed. 
942 Lancaster Dr. KB 
Salem, OR 97310 

Gene itzen 
Clatsop Com. Col. 
16th and Jerome 
Astoria, OR 97103 

Helen Sv/anson 
Blue Mountain Com. Col. 
2411 Garden Ave. HW 
Pendleton, OR 97801 

Betty James 
Lane Com. Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugene* oR 97405 

Dr. Gary Prickett 
Southern Oregon Col. 
Ashlana* OR 97520 



Cofnmercial 
shorthand 



Self -Paced 
Individualised 
shorthan<] and 
SPII Typing 

Accounting 



34 Gregg cassettes 



Law Enforcement 



Edna Jellesed 
Lane Com- Col 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugene, OR 97405 

0oy<3 D. Roberts, Coor<3. 
Public Safety Bduc. 
Clatsop Com. Col* 
16th and Jeromo 
Astoria* OR 97103 



Self -Paced 
Individualized 
Bus. English 



Individualized Law 
Enforcement Tech. 



ERLC 
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SUBJECT AREA 

Law Enforcement s 
Fire Science & 
Driver Safety 

Forestry 



Administration 



PEOPLE TO CONTACT 

Earl Dogsley 
SWOCC 

Coos Bay, OR 97420 

John Christie 
Clatsop Com. Col. 
16th and Jerome 
Astoria, OR 97103 

John Kreits 
Lane Com. Col. 
4000 E, 30th Ave. 
Eugene, OR 97405 

Dave Phillips 
Clatsop Com» Col. 
16th and Jerome 
Astoria* OR 97103 



PACKAGES AHD 
WHERE AVAILABLE 



AUDIO" VISUAL 



Scaling & grading 



Self-Paced Indiv. 
Instruction for 
Administrative 
Procedures 



We Id ing 



Al Schults 
Clatsop Com. Col. 
16th and Jerome 
Astoria, OR 97103 



Welding 



Automotive 
Technology 



Math 



Metals 



James F, Kenley 
Reedley College 
Reed s Manning 
Reedley, CA 93654 

Frank Weeks 
Ht. Hood Com. Col. 
26000 SE Stark 
Gresham, OR 97030 

Violet Johnson 
Lane Com. Col. 
4000 E. 30th Ave. 
Eugene, OR 97405 

Jess Tatum 
Mt. Hood Com. Col. 
26000 SE Stark 
Gresham, OR 97030 



Business Math 



Machint^ Tool 
Tech. Media 
Production 

Auto Mechanics 



Warren White 
DeAnsa College 
Cupartinoi CA 

victor [Jiidges 
Ompqua Com. Col. 
Box 967 

Roseburgi OR 97470 



Indiv. Machinists 
Curriculum 
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OUT-OF-STATE SOURCES OF DUPLICATION 

Catalogs you already have will list audio^visual materials and 
packages that can be adapted to your individualized instruction 
program. A few sources of learning packages and their addresses 
are listed as follows. Except for Hendershot and Westinghouse, 
you will need to write to them to get specific information on 
subject matter covered and costs. Many commercial companies have 
also produced packages which can be adapted. Take an opportunity 
to preview carefully material before purchasing it. Careful 
scrutiny of professional journals and bibliographies can give 
many leads to individualized materials. The Oregon State Depart" 
ment of Education's Career Education Department or your Oregon 
State Department of Education Specialist probably has a list of 
out-of-state materials available. Following this page a few 
sources are listed. Again, this is just a beginning of what you 
can find? add to it, and circle sources as you see fit. 
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SOURCE 


SUBJECT AREAS COVERED 




w 


Carl Hendershot 


All areas by title; hours/pages/frames, 






A Bibliography of Programs and 


price, and general information section 






Presentation Devices 


attached, Page 1-21 and 1-22 






4114 Ridgewood 








Bay City, Michigan 48706 








Learning Directory 


Topic, medium, title, size, date, price. 






Users Guide 


and source attached. Page I*-23 






Source Index 








Instructional Materials Index 








Westinghcuse Learning Corporation 








100 Park Avenue 








Hew York, m 10017 








IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction 


) Hath, science! reading i etc. 






Northwest Regional Laboratory 








IPI Coordinator 








400 Lindsay Building 








710 S-W. Second Avenue 








Portland, OR 97204 








UNIPAC 


Write for areas covered 






12345 Westininster Boulevard 








Santa Ana, California 92730 






• 


LAP (Learning Activity Packages) 


Home economics, drafting* typing, 






Thomas P- Gasper, Superintendent 


electrici ty 






Hughson union High School District 








P-0- Box 98 








Hu9hson, California 








EDU-PAC of Minnesota 


Graphic arts, metals, construction 






P-0- Box 27101 


and others 






Minneapolis, Minnesota 








■ NOVA-South Florida 


AH subject areas 






Educational Center 








Fort Lauderdale r Florida 








Job sheets 


General education (reading, English 






Vocational village 


math) , business education, marketing. 








'^'cs^i^^ rt£M^r^.^ij\n mttchflnicS" auto jccpaxr-r 






Portland, Oregon 


body and fender 






Xerox Learnin9 Systems 


Automotive technology, drafting 






Occupational Technology Systems 


technology, climate control technology. 






1200 High Ridge Road 


electronics technology 






Stamford, Connecticut 06905 






• 
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SUeaECT AREAS COVERED 
Home economics 



CochoEran Capsules Home economics 

Contact; Pauline Goodwin 
Oregon Board of Education 
742 Lancaster Drive N*E, 
SaleiUf Oregon 

California State Department of Education Work experience 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
SacramentOf California 




167 




SOURCE 



HELPS 

American Home Economics Association 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue N*W. 
Washington, D,C, 20036 



• 



Gr^ggShorthaDd 2: A Oreg^ Text-Kit total KtX Adult $ 5.80sf>. 

in Continuing Education - Leslie, with above 

Zoubek. Sotr 137227) tMCORAWl 

f^rogrammed Gregg Shorthands Diamond 478pp. Cbirege, HS $ 6.60sp. 

Jubilee S«rie$ - Hosier. Coodon, tOOOfr. 

Grubbs, Huffnrtan (30440) ImCGRAW) 

Learner Paced Innruction With Some Aspect! of Prooramming 



® 

j^e€^vr/tfn^ Shonharvd In-Company TrwrtingPackagi (ITT) 
Student Training f^ackeg* 



8US(NESS-TYPtMG 

Programmed Production Typewriting ■ S, Elvon Warner ISRiG HAM) 
Text (8425<O058-8) 249pp. College 

ftoblenw it Solutions (6425-0055-3I 170pp. " " 

Typing I Introducing Typing (QTL-IOO) 43 lessons Collegt 
(MEDIA) 

Student Handbook) 

IGM S«lectric Supplement I8TT-1O0) 4 lessons 

Typing H — Intermediate Typing (6TL-101> lMEDtA> College 
Student Handbook 

Typing 111 Advanced Typing I8TL-102> (MEDIA^ Colltg* 

Student Handbook 
Gregg Typing I: A Gregg Text^Kit In 30-50his. Kit Adult 

Continuing Educatk)n - Winger, Rowe, 

Lloyd {70996> (MCGRAW) 
Gregg Typing 2: A Gregg Text-Kit in 30-50hrs. Kit Adult 

Contir^utng Educatran ■ Winger, Rowe, 

Ltoyd (70997) IMCGRAW) 
English Style SkUt -Guilders: A Self tnrtprovemint Adutt 

Kit for Transcribers & Typists - J. Cieary (1 1 300} 

(MCGRAW) 

In 5yit«m Section see McGraw-Hilh In D«v1cf Section see Km. PAMI. 



$ 29.00 



$ 3.25 
$ 2.95 

$1975.00 
S 5S5ea. 

$2oaoo 

$1675.00 
$ 5.95ea. 

$1975.00 
$ 5.95ea. 

S 3.80SP. 



$ 4.20sf>. 
S 3.51 sp. 

A 21 



Btview of prrnciptet. ouflinet of unfamiliar W4 
development. Record) & fornrtv *t in # 

fUrallalt firtt senietter courte maierfdl^ 49 
exerciset preparing for a dictation Clafi or 
inquire for corretetad tapet. 



Alphabet baMd thoithand. Tetcher admlnTttei 
On tape or caMettet, 33-T/3 Practica recordi 
tests. Quantity prkei on ttudent pkg. to $2 
f^ackege required not for purchete by indfvFdUi 



lnt«rmedrate typing cour^ text etiumfng no 
corretpondence. & menii«crfpt«. Theory, pra« 
the»e areat. T. Man. 1&6pP. with antwert to quell 

Clatt Mt for 40.60 studentt. utet ttanderd fll 
cassette Pleyers. 
FU%t teim colta9*^ 
For vtudente utfng the I BM Selects ic 

Second ternrt coirege. Cla» tet simltas to ebovi 
8t correspondence, alto, speed & eccusacy. 

Cta» tet, tee 4bove. Application In variety of 
formet, proportional tpedng, duplicating mattei 
Intro, to th« keyboard, cosrect fingring, touch 
to repetition or to new work. Wording papertn 
Tern. Teacher't Manuet. 

Prodtictfon typing eftar e review of keybcerdop^ 
ment level 50 word t for 5 mln., 3 or leaerri 

Six booldete, eech with ulf eppreiur tatti & i 
wosd divltton. Dictetlon - trenicription, pi 
^bbrevlationv, tpelling, proofreetflng. tnttrui 
eveb^tion mti* 



Hendershot 
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to\a\ Kit 
wilh above 
40*90 

47epp. 
lOOOfr 



249pp, College 
170pp, 

43 le^o) 



Adoh $ 5.605P. R«vi«w of PrinCfpl«^ Oullin«s o' unfamiliar words* special fj^rd VOcabularV 

d«VdoPni«n T\^COtd% & forms as In # 1* T. Man, & K«v 

ParaileJt ffrsi semasier course m^terJaN 49 lessons Bt 10 suPpknrtanUrV 
«x«rc}se« Prtparmg fOr a dtcialiOn Closs or spe^ <J«v«ioPnnenl uPas. 
Inquira for cOrrataiad lapet. 



College, HS $ 6.60sp. 



ome Aspects of Programming 



$200.00 AtPhabai baiad shorthand. Taa«har a(fmlntsiarad salf prottr«ss fnsiruClIOn. 
$ 29.00 On lap* or cas«ait«s. 330/3 Praolic* raoords. laxtt gold«s. UM soormg 

last). OuanlilV Pric«s On sludani pkg, lo $2l.&6aai. Corripany Trarning 

PackiQ* raqotrad noi for porchiM by tndvvidoals. 



4 lessons 
IMEDIA) 

MEDIA} 
30>50hr$. Kit 

30-50tif5. Kii 



{11300) 



lnierni«dl«l« lyPing cours« lexi assurtiJng no background \n tabulairon, 
$ 3.25 correspondanCa, & manuscripis. Th«OrV. praclrco & solving Probfttrris in 
$ 2.95 ih«saar«as. T« Man. I56pp.wilh answ<ri loqoalllvfng tKAms. Panels. 1969. 

College $1975.00 Qass sal for 40<6a siud«nis. os«s siandard film sllda ProJacton & iudio 
cass«ll« t>iav«rs. 
$ 5.95ea^ Frrsi lerm coM«go. 
$200jOO For siudenls us1n3 lh« IBM Sefaciric 

Cotlc^ $1875.00 Second larri) coileg*. Cl«s sat simitar lo abova. Focus on business lyping 
$ 5.95ea. & corfaspond<nCa, alsO. st«od & accuraCV. 

College $1975.00 Cfass sat, saa abov*. ApPdcaiton In vafleiy of special ftatds. Judgimani of 

$ 5.95ea, format, PrOPOftiOnal spacing. dOpiicatlng masUr$. alC. 
Adotl $ 3.60sp. Inlro. to me k^Vboard. COrr«cl fingering, touch IVPin^n CheCkpOlnis poini 

to raPoliliOn Or lo new work. Working papers, guides for letters & forms. 

Tasis. Teachar*« Manual. 

Adoli $ 4.20sp. Production lyping afi«r a review of kevboard oparaUons. Expecied echieva. 

mani Javal 50 words for 5 mfn.. 3 or less arrOrs. Sama destgn as abOv«. 

Adoll $ 3.5isp, Six booklets, aech wilh self appraifaf (ast> & drills. TVpewriUnff siyf* & 

word dWisfOn. DiCtaliOn - trantCrlPtiOn. PunCIOatiD.r>, cap)taUi«liOn, 
abbreigtations. spalllng, PfOOffaading. Insiructor's manual & key for 
avaluailOn teitt. 



ike Seciioo «ee Kae, PAML 
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* 



Title and Author 

BUSINESS-TYPING Continued 

PubriShid in Gr«at Britain: 

TypGwrilirig Centering Words - 
S. Harcourt (WILTSHIRE^ 



Approx. 
ffouri 



Pages/ 
Frmmei 



Level 



List Price 



Other ItiToniutioit 



1%hr*< 15pp. IS+'VcST* 18- 



L«arner ?aced tnuruction With Som« Aspects o1 Programmino 



Technical TVpewriting 139701 - 
Margaret Kurtz* Hcten Phillip! 

CHESS 

A Programmed introduction to the Game of Ch%SS- 
M.W.Sullivan neOO) {BEHAVIORAL) 

COMMUNICATtON 

Clear Writing - Marilyn Gilbert IWILEY) 



Let Communicate: A£elf-Help 

Program on Wr iting Memos & tetters 
14500) - George Martin (AOOISON) 

Letters that Mean Business - Marilyn GiJbert* 
PiaxisCorp. (WILEY) 



Bus-lnd. 
Cotlege 



$ 9.95 



Typing prictic*, t«su. 1971. V«1. 



Prerequisite 1 yr. of typewriting. For Bus. £d., < 
tng., cUss Of individueis* Saif tMchingStudant Be 
K«y in s«t. T, Manual (3974) $1.00. 



336pp 



Adult 
Coll. 
Sr, H^. 



125pp. Qus-}nd. $ 4.95 



$ 4.46 Chna logic from «tmpi« to «dvanc«d problem*^ 



$ 2.95pai tachntqu«s in writing with practice in th«ir «| 

his own work comparing r«vrsiens with suggettii 
ch«ekli«t of bitfc Uehniqu«s, chart*, «tc. for r«« 
lnd«x. V«l. 1972. JSetN a47l-2d896.4, 
For supervisors, man*g«rs, scientists. n««d«f tvafu 
m«mOt & Utt*rs. S«lf scoring tests. Insu 



How To S«v V^Mt Vcu M«an, 1051-0 
(AMA) 



5hr$* 



Shrs. 



Better Business Letters: A Programed 

Qook to OevHopSkiU tn Writing 

Qusin«ss Lettcf s (6306) * James 

M. flcid, Anne Silleck (ADO iSON) 
Communicating with People: The Supervisor's 

Introduction to Verbal dommunicdtlon & 

Decision M^ing (0735) - R. Qurby lAOOlSON) 

How to Mike Effective Sptechn (METRO) 



Coll-HS $ 2^5 Writing busiri«ss Utt«r5. m«mos & resumes, for atudi 
Adult P.T., V»l. 1973. IS8N 0471.2B697. 

386fr. Adult $ 15.00 UtrnS c1«ar words & coner«t« »«nt«nce$. Conv#yin 

For supervisor*, managerSf t«er«tariev, corr«$pond«i 

177pp. $ 4^5 EUminatrng unnecessary worcts, speeif Te worcts as at 

couruousi positive wrItlriS. Specific ob}«ctivas A 
1909. 

164pp. $ 4.95pe. The preca & influence of verbal communications. 

to idea* & opinions, reducing bi»Si prefud^ament 
decitton making 1970. 
$ t7M Pre»entfng idee* quicklv & conclaelV, the qu« 

A-2Z 



170 



er|c 
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4 



nttnued 



Hours Fume* ttvti Usx ?tkt 



Olhcr Inrortiwtion 



Typing pr«CtiCo« t«ttt. 1971. V«1. 



w With Some Aspeeu of Programming 

Bus-lnd. $ 9.95 



ColJtge 



Pr«r«qui$it« 1 V'- tVP«writiri9. For 8ut. Ed., comPtnV tn9.. on*th«-Job 
tng.. cl«tt or individu«lt. S«tf t0«chifi9 Stu<f«nt 8ool(. St>rion«rV & Formt, 
K#v In »t. T. M>nu«t (3974}$1,0a 



the Game of Chfss- 
WtDRAU 



$ 4.46 



Ch«» togic Uom timpi* to «dv«fic*d probUn^t. 



Cetters 

ISON» 

iivnGiltwt. 



in9 



336PP Adult 
Coll. 
Sr. H^. 

I25pp. Bus-lnd. 



Cotl^HS 
Adult 

3d$fr. AduU 



e Supervisor' t 

HjnIcaOon 

lurby 1ADD1S0N) 

tMETRO) 



t77pp. 



164pp. 



$ 2*95p«, t«chniqu«« in wrHin9 with practice in th«fr «PPIIc>tion. R««d«r «din 

hit Own work comp«rini} r«vitiont vvllh ti'90*ttEont in 9uid«. Contttnt 
chicklttt of bisic t«chniqu«t, ch>rt«. «tc. for r««dv r«f«r«ric« or r«vi«w.. 
Ind«x. V«1. 1972. iS8|M 0-471-29896-4. 
$ 4.95 For tupirvitort, mK>«9«rt, tc(*ntiMt. R«*dor «v>lu>tAt Si rtwrim hit own 
m«mot & r«tt«r(. S«tf toorifi9 r«ttt. Inttructor's 9uide. #4S04. 



$ 2.95 
$ 15.00 
$ 4,95 

$ 4S5pa. 

$ 12,00 
A '22 



Writiri9 butin«tt UtUrt, momot & r«tuni>«t« for ttud*nt & office uM. Pr« & 
P.T., V«l. 1973. iS8N 0471-29897. 

Utin9 ci«jr worcft & concrot* t«riteric«t. Conveying Vour Prtci^ m^Anlng. 
For «jp«rvitori« nr)>n>9*rt* McratMiM. corr««Pondantt. 1960. V«L 

El(min«tin9 unfi«c«tt«rv wordt. tp«dfic wordt at >tt«nlior\ 9*ttert, n«tur«l* 
couft«ou«. potttiv* writlri9. Specific obj«ctivtt & t«ttt of «chitv«m«nt. 

1969. 

Th« pUcA Si influ«ric« Of v«rb«t communic«ttont. Importance of 1itt*ning 
to id;««t & opinion** r«duclrig bU«, Pr«jud9«nr>«nt & dictorial «ttitu<to« in 
<t*dt]on m«kin9. 1970. 

Prt*fnt]n9 td««> qjlcltlv & conclMlVi th« qu«ttlon & an>w«r Period. 
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TYP[HG 
TOPIC 

St-* 
hp 



L€V€L MEDIUM 



TITU 



^. — *t i\ 



5'"*T -I 

"^i. T*U£tll 
ljE>t>S, Swf":? S^itd.ng 

he Te> jftm 

l^p^ri^ Touch 
Tyti|. Touch 
ryp*« 

VsoS'*^ — ■ - 

T>cii'i^ftr 

. . 
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- 




- 


Pi r% ^ f/jtt*f 


- 




- 






V V ;fO 










- 


St* Tffl 
















Pf i!>ft J 'j^ 33 


- 




- 




- 






8oo>i . . 






JH 




JH 




JH 


If 


JH 








JC 




J M 




J« 


Tr jfl^jr ency 






J<K 




J ft 








JH 


Trdr \'^^rencv 


J»* 




JH 


TctM^jrenCy 


JH 














fl90*( - ^ . _ 


J-H 




J'H 






Socy . 


J H 




J.H 


Book 


- 


took ^ 




Bock 


J H 


Tf»rrWfe'i^y.. . , 


J'H 




*H 


Mov^e t6TmP«r 


JH 


FilmStr.p . ^ 


J<A 




J<A 






took . . , _ „ 


- 




Ha 




... - - 
c 


Book 




■ took 


J<H 




- 






Kit 




Book 


- 


8oOK 




Book . 




Book 


- 


BMk 


- 


Book 


J H 


^•Ovi« t6rnmA«4t 








Sooi^ , 


H.C 


Book 




-Book 








BooV 






A 


e>3k 




eiK>k 






Book 




BoOta 




VvorkbOOV 


A 






Doom 




Book 




Booi^ 




Book 








Book 




Bock 




Book- 




Boo^ 


c 


Booh 


c 


Book 






C 





Threat I'^r^'^vjt Fypi^f Tettt 

rip*^-^ Ivf-wM S^'iet, Sd I (Pii $> 
i.-ctT,; Fyty *f t S^ff.et ttt Nt? 2 (P« 8) 

!*)'« W ^ (i^li T^p^ig Teilt 
t^trM jC' 10 H'jfrtt Bioo^ Qrc ^ftt An 

Piasistai ii&T<J OfOuppng ^vttl04t v*ftu*i ot 
Fvf 3 f.o 10 fn^e:op* (S) 

ii(vt[>g tcEW Co<Je 
Pro;<f £fOt.n«(S) 

Pcitwre diM th* Kcjtpoird . . . 

Correct lUrd POfilion tt the TrCMv^nte/ 
Povuce «no the Keyboard 
Ty>rt£ t tcUl D^me<(t on h^tr^rtt ($) 
lyp-rg A reifl^ P/e;>afW L*<*i Oocuflneflt <S) 
fyp.r>£ t M-lAutcrppI ($) 

lyptftj * Wirtui^fpiit fteport (S) , „ 

Tjpifl& t R^J!i M€<nof«odufn (S) 
pTtCt.Cdl CltiCe Trp^iAfntK)! 

Ty£*^*frtiO| Office Pf*Ct<e Sel - k - . ^ . 

interVfif Pap^ ($> 

Peiiooinyt^ifii «. ^« .._ _ 

CortDrei^^n^Pve Ty()e*ritin|, Cofflc^etQ Courts 
COmPrct]eris>^e TypevmUnf. first Cotif$« 
Chtft» «nJ t^e W«5t. ISSS 1S$4 Th«On£pniof the 
TWLg% VjotiSft 

Tivn^ti Yomeit tti Ofgtni^tt on tr:d functiWii, The 

COffCflt Poitufe for TyOni{S) ^^^^ . ^ 

«*eeFpt (S) 
Werpe<ipai TyP^fl^ 

f^n*l CotJ/, The (3) . 

Mtstefcnf Xypit^i 
Tyong lot &«g.nn«fi 
, ie*fh YottfSflif to lypft. 2ntf tdition»« ^^^^^ . 
H>ghSo«d Typm^ 

Typing SK4Ut- 6i^tct:iT)| SpMd (S«cond Cditiwi of 

Buildinj I/P^df Sk^^1K — . 

Sa«nceX^£i:^ir!ft| Secr«t4ry. AGtf>^ toPnx«dur^ 
Uia^e and$t/l«. Th« 

T«nniear TypCwritini . . , 

Te!e|f*m CS) 

Hittocomoal'tp^ty Tettuyg - 196$ 

Keytoofd Cr«t Pocket . . 

i^trn TQ^>ch T>^wfitinf in l Houri 
TO'jCh lyCrt^M^rij 

Hjrfltwoii 'or Tyts^ttJ, Jod tdiP>on_. . - , . 

SterogftSher ^ Typtit (PfKKtl> 
Stefio(rjp*^*f ■ Tyt^iU GS-I ThrOuRhCS.? 
ly(»^toti*"f Owk, 1 *S0 - I ^35. ihe ^_ - . 
Typth^ Ter4]|i>qi,el 
Uf^,C'' 0<fr»ocf*C/ 

Ctjph<i o1 ComtnuniCOtiOft Tyt^^riphy. Uyoul. tnd 
f>et>Bn, The 

. f^-tctiCJt e»i$«} in Ty£)0|rtph/. Li>out,«rid Dti^fn - 
Grtf^ntc Arts TyC}«:)ooli. Vol, I 
Gfdph< Afii ryp«t<K)k. Vol 2 
TytJe<htindi>t J 6 . - . 

TyCM >nd Ty^^/^pn^ Th« Det>£rtfri Typt Book 
Typ« And Ir^^ftpOf^ Th« Dei-uneA Typt Boolt 
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At this point you may have found no solution to your dupli- 
cation problems^ Consider these factors before making a decision 
on the post test. 

(1) Packages will cost on the average of 15* each (one 
package of 10 pages) if they are printed at your facility, 

(2) A complete set of packages could be laminated and 
housed in notebooks for student use. Worksheets can 
be handled separately. One set of laminated packages 
could be utilized for several years. 

(3) Some instructors have put each package on audio-tapes. 
They do not work as well with students, but may solve 
your particular problem. 
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EVALUATION 

PROGRAM AND STAFF EVALUATION 

Perhaps the most important component of the Open Entry/Open 
Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) 
program is the evaluation of the effectiveness as the new method^ 
ology is implemented. Change for the sake of change should be 
avoided at all costs. Thus, objectives must be clearly written 
and benchmarks for evaluation specifically established. Statis- 
tical data should be recorded from the concept and updated as the 
program grows. 

A three-pronged evaluation is suggested: an inside or self^ 
evaluation, an outside evaluation, and an administrative evaluation. 

Inside Evaluation 

Students are in the best position to evaluate the effectiveness 
of their learning process. Simple questionnaires or essay-type 
evaluations are most effective if the questioner makes it clear 
what he wants to know. A means of compiling the results should 
be established before the information is gathered. 

Teachers, too, offer excellent feedback on the success or 
failure of the program. An instructor can "feel" the pulse of 
the program the same as he or she can **feel" contact when a 
lecture has been especially successful. 

If a certain instructor has developed his own materials, it 
should be given a pilot period under that individual. Past the 
pilot stage, the material should be handled by additional individuals 
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to provide a further peer evaluation before being accepted as an 
integral part of the program curriculum. 

Outside Evaluation 

Outside evaluation may come from many sources. The campus 

* 

counselor is in an excellent position to feed back student reaction 
if he would. Seldom do counselors volunteer this information^ but 
when asked, they welcome the opportunity to contribute input. ' 

Agency personnel who represent government funded manpower 
programs, likewise, possess much knowledge which should be passed 
on to the classroom teacher. When approached, they are most 
willing to supply feedback on the success or failure of a program. 

Advisory committees are also an exceptionally ready source 
for outside evaluation purposes. Because of their common interest 
in the areas they have agreed to serve, they are very interested 
in assisting. This particular group is far enough removed from 
the program to provide a very objective evaluation. 

Societal needs dictate a certain kind of educational process 
and this segment should never be overlooked in any evaluation. 
Jails and mental institutions are emptying because of the new 
social consciousness. Economic conditions are forcing more into 
the disadvantaged ranks. How well the needs of these citizens 
are being met should be a prime concern in an overfall evaluation. 

Administrative Evaluation 

The department chairman and the dean of instruction are two 
individuals who should be very much aware of the heart of the 
OE/OE and SPIT endeavor. Otherwise, the evaluation could easily 
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turn into a routine teacher evaluation. These individuals should 
be supplied with specific learning objectives, learning strategies 
and the collection of evidence that these strategies are indeed 
helping students to meet the objectives. This is an added load 
on the part of the developer but a very necessary part of the 
evaluation process. These are two busy individuals who need 
information in writing. They are also the two who have it in 
their power to make or break the program. 

Evaluation at best is extremely difficult. If staff selection 
is conducted as it should be in the OE/OE and program, it is very 
difficult to determine where the charisma of the teacher leaves 
off and effective curriculum begins. It is hard to judge whether 
the student is reacting to the curriculum change or to teachers 
who care about his learning. Perhaps this is good; perhaps this 
is what makes the program work. 

Tools to Measure 

Evaluation tools should be kept simple and to the point. 
Lengthy evaluation sheets tell no more than a one^page semantic 
differential listing. The tools might change from class to 
class. There is no one evaluation that fairly measures a skill 
class and a lecture class. The questions just do not apply 
straight across. Any good research methods book will supply 
tested evaluation forms which could be adapted to any class. 

Follow-up 

Evaluation should not end with the termination of a given 
class. Some means of follow-up should be a function of the 
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institution. This does not necessarily mean that this be a 
function of the program personnel or the department* but it 
should be a final phase of the total evaluation process. 

Student Evaluation 

Because OE/OE and SPII learning is strictly performance 
based, student evaluation is well identified. Explicit goals 
have been established and the student is well aware of the minimum 
criteria . 

Since a student does not progress until he can perform at 
least at the minimum requirement level, only time is a concern. 
Students display an above average ability (A or B) or they may 
choose to accept an average (C) grade and go on. 

In OE/OE and SPII, the student has a definite involvement in 
his own evaluation. 

Evaluation processes should reflect the continuity character- 
istic of the program itself. It should be a continuing component? 
not a one**class/one-term, every-three-year approach. And once 
the points are tallied, we should always have the courage to say, 
"This one just isn' t working . " 

Wo should, on the other hand, recognize a winner, know how 
well it is working, and why. 
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APPENDIX J-1 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE OPEN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT PROGRAM 

Administrative methods employed for managerial control or 
for justification purposes emphasise both costs and revenues. 
This procedure is becoming more and more of a problem since the 
demand for services of colleges has been negatively affected by 
tight money, reluctant taxpayers, population trends and a number 
of other demanding and depressing factors. 

A buyer's market is rapidly developing among colleges. 
Students shop for the best deal. Administrators and faculty 
search their minds for new and innovative ideas to present to the 
student as a learning technique. Large numbers of colleges are 
faced with excess capacity and declining enrollments which plays 
havoc with productivity and costs. 

Revenues may come from several sources. Generally these 
revenues will depend on levels of enrollment. For most public 
colleges tuition, governmental appropriations (including state 
reimbursement and federal grants) are the major sources of revenues. 
Therefore, revenues will increase as enrollments increase and 
decrease as enrollments decrease. 

Most of the costs associated with any program fall into two 
categories: fixed costs and variable costs. Fixed costs are 
those costs that do not change as the level of activity changes. 
Examples in a college are insurance, taxes, supervisory salaries 
and others. They are very broad and general in that they are 
difficult to associate with any academic area but represent 
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necessary services for every phase of the institution. Variable 
costs vary directly with the level of activity. Faculty salaries 
and instructional costs are good examples of variable costs^ The 
more enrollment, the greater the faculty costs and instructional 
costs and vice versa. Any program, such as the OE/OE and SPII 
program can be subjected to a break-even analysis. It is suggested 
that the program director do this from time to time to measure 
the different classes and the over-all program. 

One of the main problems is that the analysis be consistent 
from one program to another. A typewriter will have a useful 
life of more than a year and should not be charged to a single 
year's expenses. A portion of the typewriter*s life will be 
consumed during the current period^ and since depreciation accounts 
are not generally kept by colleges in their accounting systems, 
it is suggested that the entire cost of such recurring equipment 
expenditures be charged to current operations. A further justifi- 
cation for this manner of handling is that depreciation costs for 
investments in physical plant and facilities will not be charged 
to the various programs. 

One of the major problems in the OE/OE and SPII program is 
revenue determination. Many courses carry variable credit. This 
requires administrative policy in registering and subsequent 
determination of F.T.E. at the end of the quarter or semester. 
This requires a definite policy for registration and a foJvlow-up 
audit to determine that the policy is being followed. Definite 
internal controls become a necessity to make firm determinations 
of total F.T.Ev for reimbursement purposes. Instructors must 
keep auditable records to confirm credit hours taught under 
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variable credit courses and used for reimbursement purposes. 
Probably the best system for the variable credit courses is to 
charge the student for the total credit hours that the course 
carries and allow no refunds if the course is dropped or not 
completed by specific dates. 

The advantage of the break-even analysis in a program of 
this type is obvious. Classes with historical enrollments below 
the break-even point can easily be identified for appropriate 
action, whether it be reductions in sections offered or elimina^ 
tion from the curriculum. However, it is advisable to allow 
courses or programs to continue for a short time even though 
enrollments are not sufficient to reach the break-even point, 
provided variable costs are being covered by current enrollment 
levels. If variable costs are not being covered, immediate 
corrective action will be required. Classes with enrollments 
above the break-even point can be readily identified. also. A 
trend of growing enrollments beyond the break-even point would 
probably justify plans for the allocation of additional resources. 
The re-allocation of resources need not result in increases in 
total expenditures but may necessitate transfers of resources 
from low demand non-essential courses or programs to growth areas 
of the^'oollege. 

Example: In the following exhibit the fixed costs totaled 
$45,000; variable costs (salaries, instructional supplies, etc.) 
were $69,000. The credit hours taught totaled 3,000 hours. The 
cost per credit hours taught for fixed costs ($45,000 divided by 
3,000 hrs.) equal $15; variable costs per credit hours taught 
were $23 ($69,000 divided by 3,000 hours) • Total costs were $38 
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per credit hour. Considering 15 credit hours equal one F,T,E,, 
then the cost per F,T,E, would be $570 ($38 x 15 cr, hrsj, 
EXHIBIT I 

Program Fixed Costs Variable Costs Total Credit Hrs Taught 

Oe/OE S SPIl $45,000 $69,000 $U4,000 3,000 

Costs Per Credit Hour Taught 

variable Fixed Total 

$23 $15 $38 

In the area of reimbursement, to arrive at an approximate 
reimbursement figure, take the college budget and divide it by 
the nxjmber of F,T,E, served. For example/ $8,700,000 budget and 
6,500 F,T,E, served equals $1,338,46, This is all the income of 
the college divided by all the students served. This tells you 
the average incoine is ^1, 338 per student from all revenue sources. 

The next step is to compare your costs to the college norm. 
Generally, departmental or variable costs make up 60% of the 
total cost, give or take a few percentage points- This being the 
case, the average departmental variable cost would be $803, 

The final step for comparison would be to take the department 
budget less capital outlay and divide it by the F,T,E, served. 
For example $385,000 divided by 675 F,T,E, equals $570, This tells 
you that it cost about $200 less for your department than the 
college average, it should also tell the college that in order 
to increase enrollment in higher cost programs, your program will 
have to be increased to support those programs at whatever ratio 
that is. 
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Granted, this is not a finite accurate way of computation, 
but it will come very close to the figure the administration will 
give you after all fhe mumbo-jumbo of sliding scale reimburse- 
ment, government grants, etc. It is a "quick and dirty" method 
and will make the deans run for their pencils quickly. In the 
end, it is a relatively close prediction. 
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COMMUNICATION FEEDBACK FOR 
MONITORING THE NEED FOR CHANGE 
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COMMUMICATIOM 

A major function of educational institutions is to teach 
individuals how to learn, and to transmit to them attitudes and 
values that make them want to engage in learning. We assume that 
one reason for students to enter Open Entry/Open Exit and Self^ 
Baced Individualized Instruction is to become a more efficient 
and effective learner. This means that they can learn system- 
atically, i.e., that they can set out consciously to learn something 
they do not know. It also assumes that studious students want to 
be a self^directed learner, i.e., to be able to pursue their 
learning needs and goals without having to rely on "educators" to 
provide learning goals, strategies, or-other types of assistance. 
Finally, It assumes they want to know how to make use of educators, 
and other learning aids and institutions, and when to use them. 

To aid students in becoming self-directed learners, your 
college should help you develop the capacity to use a variety of 
learning strategies of OE/OE and SPII, both cognitive and affective. 
These strategies are instrumental in the achieving of whatever 
learning goals they set for yourself. 

Further, it is the ability to communicate that makes it 
possible for individuals to be more than isolated entities in an 
impersonal world. The range of one*s ability to communicate will 
determine the limits of their isolation. 

The act of communicating is, of course, a two-way street; it 
involves a person who sends a message and a person or persons who 
receive the message. If a message is sent, but it is not received 
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Or understood, no communication has occurred. The college expects 
you to be both a competent sender as well as a competent receiver 
of such messages. 

A Management Information System (MIS) is a communication 
system. It tells the administration and staff what is going on, 
where it is going on, and if it is going as planned. Therefore, 
the management information system you design should offer a 
natural transition into an individualized setting and allow the 
student to operate within the system without the usual turmoil 
often experienced by instructors. 

Don*t forget the story about the boiled frog* The sudden 
thrust into a totally new system has caused many a student and 
instructor to "jump out" and never return. By slowly turning the 
heat on, it will allow for adjustment to the. new system by staff 
and students* It will eliminate the need for an excessive amount 
of discipline that always subtracts from instructional time. One 
suggestion will be: Start with a thorough orientation to the 
student; explaining how the system operates and what the students' 
role will be* Start the class out in the traditional manner and 
move into the individualized setting over a period of about a 
week. 

The following chart (Chart jfl) has been provided to show the 
operation of a typical Open Entry/Open Exit and Self-Paced Individu- 
alized Instruction (OE/OE and SPII) program/ but it also deals 
with the operation of many other styles of individualized instruction. 
This flow chart could be utilized for almost any individualized 
program you may have in mind. Please remove it for the following 
discussion . 
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The furthest left position on the flow chart indicates that 
the student entering your program may not see the multitude of 
options for a career you may have designed your course to fit. 
It is selfish on our part to keep these options from the student. 
Failure to do so may lead to eventual drop-out or complete apathy 
for the program. If we can expose these many options to the 
student at this point, it either creates a more highly motivated 
student or gives them the chance to counsel out of the program 
into a course more suitable to their individual goals. Motivation ' 
at this point decreases the work in development of the remainder 
of your course of study. The next step in the flow chart "orienta- 
tion" should provide: 

(1) What you expect from the student. 

(2) How they will operate in the program. 

(3) Where are the reference materials? 

(4) How do they use the materials — AV — other? 

(5) List the objectives for the course. 

(6) Give the student the student calendar of what is expected. 

(7) How do you evaluate? When? Where? 

(8) What changes has individualized instruction made within 
studentSf compared with the traditional course of 
study? 

This orientation could be offered live by yourself; but in 
open entry/open exit, it becomes difficult to handle. You may 
offer a slide tape, video tape, or some type of package to cover 
the orientation material to assure the student is aware of each 
step. This procedure allows later students to receive the same 
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information and for enrolled students to review and reinforce 
their understanding. 

Vou may want to pre-test. Although not all instructors are 
offering pre-tests, this will offer examples of some of the 
testing to consider. The block on the left represents one course 
of study. In many cases, this type of pre-testing has not proven 
to be motivating, as students may wish to take the entire course, 
but enjoy optional or advanced materials offered. 

The blocks shown on the right illustrate also one course of 
study, but the instructor has developed alternate sets of materials 
to handle students at different levels of achievement, yet they 
all participate in the same class. (Refer to Chart #3). 

Set #1 could handle those students equipped with few or none 
of the basic skills required for the subject matter. 
Set #2 could handle those students you might term as "average.' 
Set #3 could handle students equipped with tnany of the 
required skills, but still want to participate through the 
entire duration of the course and still want some advanced 
and challenging material offered. This style of pre-testing 
is becoming more and more popular both to the instructor and 
the student. 

However, getting back to our flow chart again; to fit the 
different learning styles of students^ the independent study area 
for open entry/open exit will generally be arranged to fit two 
instructional situations. Let's look at a typical layout for 
academic or vocational class where students are on campus during 
all learning activities. A typical one-^room classroom is shown 
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on Chart #2. The instructor indicated by the star is centrally 
located to meet situations dealing with student progress. Instructor 
should be available to: 

(1) Consult with students at work stations. 

(2) Advise students on alternate reference material in the 
independent study area. 

(3) Handle small group discussion or demonstrations as the 
need arises. 

(4) A convenient testing area for immediate evaluation: 
feedback and progress recording for students should be 
available. 

Again, look at Chart H since our next step to the right 
evaluation will cover the testing of students by one of the 
following methods: 

Oral testing : This method requires more complete mastery of 
the theory by the student and gives an opportunity for more 
one-to-one contact between the student and instructor. This 
method is quite time consuming, so ^caution should be used 
when setting up your testing for each objective. Written 
testing can be handled by yourself or aides, but try to 
provide feedback to the students as soon as possible. 
Performance testing usually requires only observation by the 
instructor or aides, but some place for your signature 
should appear on the package or guide sheet to be available 
for progress recording when that unit has been completed. 
If the evaluation does not meet your staff's standards, you 
should consult with the student; deal with the specific problem 
and advise the student on an alternate reference 'uo provide 
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satisfactory skills on that objective. If evaluation proves 
satisfactory, progress should be recorded, and the student should 
be provided the next assignment. If all the objectives of the 
course have been completed, the student could leave the program. 
But you may find some students will enjoy going on to more advanced 
material, and these should be available. 

Any communication system must have built into it a feedback 
system. Annex K-1, which follows, diagrams a feedback system as 
to where the internal and external feedbacks should occur. The 
six steps in planning an OE/OE and SPII are as follows: 
^ (1) Situation Analysis 

( 2) Forecast 

( 3) Constraints 

(4) Initiation of Planning 

(5) Tactical Planning 

(6) Generation of Output 

Society, or your constituency, will implant their desires 
(whether they agree with you or not) into the system. Combining 
constituency needs with your program analysis will be the begin- 
ning of the development of your program strategy which will be a 
forecast of program contents and magnitude. 

Again, the constituency will input through the Boatd of 
Education, advisory committees, ad-hoc committees or task forces 
in alternatives to your forecast or strategy. 

At Level C constraints (See Annex K-1), first, second and 
third levels of management will begin to lay on their constraints 
whether they are financial, space or student. One never has 
quite enough to accomplish the ideal. 
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The last time the constituency feeds in hard data on program 
initiation is when they recognize what resources they are willing 
to allocate to your program, and the prospect of probable denial 
in some other area* Once the internal and external constraints 
are known, you can initiate planning at this point* 

you must develop strategy to support your objectives* The 
strategy will depend upon; 

(1) Internal administrative hierarchy 

(2) Educational needs 

(3) Societal or constituency needs 

(4) Resources 

(5) Program goals and objectives 

Once you have developed the program strategies for OE/OE and 
SPII based upon the above, the tactical planning will begin* At 
this point you will put your tactical plan into effect that will 
generate personnel, mon$y and facilities. At this same point 
data will be fed into the external communications system as well 
as the internal communication system, you will note the internal 
communication system feeds data in at: 

( 1) Situation Analysis 

(2) Forecast 

(3) Alternative Program Priorities 

(4) Constraints 

(5) Program Constraints 

(6) Strategic Design of Process and Structure 

(7) Tactical Planning 
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Data is fed from within to the internal communications system 
from; 

(1) Operational Programs 

(2y Output or Day-to-Day Problems 
The conununication system will receive input from outside the 
college at; 

(1) Situation Analysis 

(2) Societal Needs 

(3) Alternative Resource Needs Priorities 

(4) Resource Needs Constraints 

(5) Design Resource as to Process and Structure 

(6) Tactical Planning 

Two-way communication will occur both at resource generation 
and reporting when the program is implemented. 

your strategic plan will be modified at each step* It would 
be ideal if, once the strategic plan is set, it could remain, but 
life is not that simple. The communication will continually 
require the up-date of a static strategic plan by the dynamics of 
the current situation. 
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DECISION MAKING 

School administrators do many things in addition to making 
decisions. However, only administrators make decisions that 
change social and economic patterns* The most important managerial 
skill is that of effective decision making. There have been many 
books written on decision making so there is litMe that I want 
lo contribute to decision theory. What I do want to do is to 
point out those sets of circumstances that require decisions to 
be m^ide * 

The most important responsibility for an administrator is to 
DEFINE THE QUESTION, The important and crucial steps are to 
decide whether there is really a need for a decision and what 
that decision is about. If you insist on consensus in decision 
making, this is the point to reach such a consensus as to what 
the decision should be about. At this same point there should be 
no thought of what the decision should be, but only what the 
decision is about. 

The small decision is always easy to make. Anyone Knows 
who's familiar with institutional bureaucracies Knows that their 
management makes far too many small decisions. Nothing will 
cause more trouble than a lot of small decisions, such as moving 
the portable podium from the typing room to the accounting room 
as this makes little emotional difference. Yet this decision 
takes as much time and generates as much heat as discontinuing 
the third quarter of economics, 

A decision, in the end, is a judgment. It is a choice between 
alternatives. It is rarely a choice between right and wrong or 
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good or bad* It is the best choice of pretty-near right and 
close to wrong* Most often it represents a choice of actions, 
neither of which is strictly satisfying* Most school administrators 
say, "Find the facts*' and end up with ^'Paralysis analysis." 
One never starts with the facts but with opinions* People inevit- 
ably start out with opinions* To asK them to search for facts is 
even undesirable* No one has ever failed to find the facts they 
were looking for* The good manager Knows this, and distrusts all 
figures; he either knows the fellow who found them or he does not 
know him; in either case he is highly suspect* 

There always have to be alternatives, otherwise one has a 
closed mind to the proposal* Therefore, one of the first rules 
you should have is that you do not make a decision unless there 
is disagreement * There is no exactly right or wrong way* The 
path is never that clear* Disagreement is healthy, and a normal 
organizational fact* Dissent safeguards the decision maker 
against becoming a pawn of the organization* Disagreement is the 
only way to provide alternatives. There is always the strong 
possibility that the decision will be wrong: Either, because it 
is the wrony decision; or that circumstances changed during 
implementation, or just made it wrong* Above all, disagreement 
is needed to stimulate imagination, and if Self-Paced Individual^ 
ized Instruction (SPII) doesn't need imagination, no methods in 
education do* True, uncertainty is a fact of life for the educator. 
One needs creative solutions which create new situations* This 
means imagination; a new way of perceiving and understanding 
education ^ 
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The effective decision maker organizes dissent as a protection 
against being taken in by plausible but false or incoir^lete 
information* It protects you if you are not lost in a fog when 
the decision goes "belly-up'* in that you have alternatives to 
consider and to choose from* The important point, again, is that 
it forces imagination; your own and that of your associates* 
Dissent converts the plausible into almost right and the right 
into a good decision* Start out with a commitment, and then find 
out why people disagree* 

One thing always troubles you: Is a decision necessary? 

Can it wait? One alternative is to do nothing; sleep on it* 

When can you do this? You can't do it if the situation is 

likely to degenerate if nothing is done* 

* 

This also applies to opportunity, as opportunity can dissolve 
unless one acts and makes a decision and/or change* If nothing 
will happen if nothing is done, do not interfere with a small 
decision; accept the risk* It is a rare manager who has a full 
understanding of this* The lawyers have a term for it, **De 
Minimus Non Curat Praetor" (the magistrate does not consider 
trifles) * It was written 2,000 years ag6, yet most decision 
makers still need to learn it* The great majority of decisions 
lies between the extremes of doing nothing, and that of acting 
now* The problem is not going to take care of itself, but it is 
unlikely to degenerate into a malignancy either; i*e,, staff 
wanting to institute SPII * The same old way works and may con- 
tinue to work* The staff won't quit in wholesale lots; however 
there will be discontent of a controllable magnitude, but sat- 
isfaction of staff is not there* 
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If your decision has to be "sold" after it is made, there 
will be no action and consequently no results* In essence it is 
no decision* Participation in decision making is not democracy, 
but salesmanship * 

Remember, there is no perfect decision* One has to balance 
conflicting objectives, conflicting opinions and conflicting 
priorities* The best decision is only an approximation with 
inherent risk* There are always pressures to return to the old 
ways and to compromise* Compromise is always needed, but do not 
start out having compromise in mind* Start with what is right , 
and not what is acceptable * 

Decision making is not the making of a mechanical check 
list* It is a challenge to judgment with risk involved* It is 
not an intellectual exercise, but the mobilization of vision, 
energies and resources of the organization for effective action* 

Every intelligent decision maker dealing with uncertainty 
likes to know the size and nature of the risk he is taking before 
choosing a course of action* The ordinary practice is for an 
administrator to come up with "best estimates*" But this might 
be like saying that the best estimate is that, on a given roll of 
the dice, the number seven is more likely to come up than any 
other number, even though there is only a one in six chance that 
it will* Therefore, one should consider the simple "decision 
tree" approach* 

Virtually every decision is based on the interaction of a 
number of critical variables, many of which have an element of 
uncertainty but, perhaps, a fairly high degree of probability* 
Thus, the wisdom of undertaking the launch of a new program might 
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depend upon the critical variables of the expense of remodeling 
of facilities, training of staff, finding and purchasing new 
instructional materials, developing instructional materials, and 
those of the schedule and student acceptance* A best estimate is 
that a section for a new program would cost 135% of a regular 
section on day one* 

Suppose further analysis of each variable shows that in the 
areas of instructional materials and work schedule that each have 
a 90% probability of being accurate, whereas those of training of 
staff and facilities requirements have a 75% chance of being 
correct* In this case the chance of your overfall estimate being* 
correct is only 46%* 



This may not really be an acceptable risk to take* 

One of the best ways to analyze a decision, by seeing the 
possible directions that actions might take from various decision 
points, and the decision points relating to it in the future, is 
the use of what have been called "decision trees*" 

Decision trees are obviously useful because adequate informa- 
tion is seldom available to make a confidently accurate decision 
at a given time* The tree depicts future decision points and 
possible chance events, usually with a notation of the proba- 
bilities of the various uncertain events happening* 



(*90 X *90 X *75 X *75) 



£j Remodel, $100,000 




F*T*E* increases 75/yr* 
P*T*E* increases 25/yr* 
■Program fails 





Decision point 



O Change Event 
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As can be seen, the tree shows the administrator in what 
direction his chance events are and what their values in terms of 
F*T*E* are for each of the two facility alternatives* But it is 
not enough to give him the visibility he would like to have in 
order to decide between going for permanent remodeling or more 
conservative temporary arrangement* What is needed is an assess^ 
ment of the probabilities of each course of possible events* 

As can be seen, as chance events increase, the decision tree 
becomes more complicated and the compounding of various proba- 
bilities makes the solution much more difficult. In many real^ 
life cases a computer may even be necessary to calculate them* 
Also, in real life, the tree would show various decision points 
in the future* For example, the college might have open the 
option, in case it initially followed the temporary facilities 
approach, to invest later in permanent facilities (at th^ loss of 
the $15,000 for temporary facilities) if student demand justified 
doing so* 

What is significant about the decision tree approach is that 
it does several things for the alert and intelligent decision 
maker* In the first place, it makes possible seeing at least the 
major alternatives open to him, and the fact that subsequent 
decisions may depend upon events of the future* In the second 
place* by incorporating probabilities of various events in the 
tree, it is possible to comprehend the true probability of a 
decision leading to results desired. The "best estimate" may 
really turn out to be quite risKy* 
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The administrator still doesn't have a positive answer; but 
only one of a little more black and white* It is still quite an 
"iffy" situation* There are some indicators of what $100,000 
spent on a facility up-date and what $15,000 on a bandaid approach 
could realize* 

One has to realize that you have now set down your best 
estimates of each chance occurrence, A break-even point could be 
calculated to give y©u an F*T*E* objective* 

Another method for decision making was developed by Fred C* 
Manasse in a Progress Report on Performance Based Educational 
Renewal Pilot Project, Oregon State Board of Education* Basically^ 
this procedure assigns fixed or sunk costs for direct instructional 
costs, overhead costf and provides for the assignment of weighted 
index numbers for evaluation of the quality of the program* A 
summary of this method follows as Appendix L* 
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TWO-YEAR REALIZATION 
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PROGRAM PERFORMANCE PtAN (Fred c* Manasse) 




Introduction A* Purpose 

The program Performance Plan is a concise^ pragmatic measuring 
instrument of cost and quality of education programs* 

It highlights not only the current situation but projects 
the desirable "standard" parameters. The difference between 
the initial and standard data represents the performance gap 
which should be bridged hy an effective Educational Renewal 
Program* 

B* Scope of Application 



This format can be used for single courses* course sequences^ 
programs or entire departments^ depending on the volume of 
enrollment* It is advisable to use it for programs comprising 
a range from 20 to 150 Full-Time Equivalent students* 



C* Chart of Accounts 



The applicable Chart of Accounts and codes used for the 
Productivity Section of the Progrean Performance PIot is the 
Chart of Operating Expenditure Accounts and Codes for Community 
Colleges developed and distributed by the Oregon Board of 
Educa tion* 

Procedure 

1* Fill in identifying information in heading of Form P-2-7 
Progr^«^ (Title), department* courses* n^une of chairman 
or coordinator^ name of dean^ etc* 



2* Mark in appropriate box whether data reflects preliminary 
or final version of plan* 

Productivity 3* Enter appropriate cost information in Productivity 

section (lines 1~1A) for Base or Reference Year* 

Cost data should be in dollars* Whenever the allocation key 
is stated as *'Actual/' state as accurately as possible the 
actual expenditure incurred for the program under consideration* 

If allocation key is "PTE," allocate expenditure in relation 

to total iniititutional FTK enrollment to program PTE enrollment* 

For instance; 



Total FTE enrollment 2,000 
Program FTE enrollment 60 

Tltoreforo, program FTE enrollment is 3* of total* Allocate 
3% of total expenditure for account under consideration to 
program* 
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4* Enter line 1& Enrollment and compute and enter total 
operating cost per FTE on line 16* In order to ease 
the computation of data and the reference to the Chart 
of Accounts, the Program Performance Plan Hbrksheet, 
Form p-5-2 has been provided* 

Cost allocations should be based on budget documents 
for purrent or future years or for financial reports 
for past fiscal yeeurs* 

Cost data should be derived from all accounts included 
in approved operating expenditure, regardless of sources 
and funds* 

Enrollment data (FTC) should be based on fourth week's 
enrollment reports as submitted to the State Department 
of Education* 

Quality 5* Compute and enter line 18 Attrition* 

a* Determine Percentage of Students who passed the 
course using initial enrollment as a base* 

b* Construct table, listing the point value for each 
program* Use Table I as an example (Exhibit 4)* 
The underlying principle in assessing point values 
for quality factors on lines 16-21 is that a scale 
should be used on which lOO points represents the 
achievement of an attainable goal, reflecting 
standard performance* • 

6* Compute and enter achievement (line 19)* 

This measure should Indicate how effectively the 
students learned* Hopefully it should be based on 
standard achievement tests developed and administered 
by persons other than the team of instructors responsible 
for teaching. Achievement implies program achievement 
because it may be based on sampling only a portion of 
the students, at random, to obtain degree and quality 
of learning in relation to objectives* 

In the absence of objective tests or an appropriate 
organization, it would be possible, as an interim 
measure, to use the currently available grading system 
as a basis for the point value* In any case, the 
principle to be followed is again that 100 points 
should reflect the desirable or standard achievement* 

7* Compute and enter Program Development Level, Humaniza- 

tion line 20* This measure consists of three components! 

a* . Personal Attention to Individual Students* Use 
Table 3, component 1 to select point value. 
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b* Interest Level-Orchestration* See Table 3* 

Con^nent 2 and use students as one input source 
for interest level rating; another source could 
be department heads and deans* 

c* Humanistic, Moral Perspective and Relevance* Use 
Table 3, Component 3; rating to be done by dean, 
president, department head and/or faculty peers I 
In order to obtain point value of line 20, add the 
point values of the three individual components* 

6* Compute Program Quality index, line 21* 

Use average of p6int values on lines 18 through 20* 

9* When the improvement Implementation Schedule, Form P-3-1 
(see Procedure) has been completed and planning for the 
subsequent two year period has been spelled out, the 
columns for the corresponding periods for Productivity 
and quality data can be completed and entered* It is 
essential that anticipated saleury and price increase 
should be reflected in projections for future years* 

10* Standard (last column on right)* For the third year a 
colmnn has been provided to estimate the productivity 
and quality data for standard conditions* This means, 
basically, the performance which could be attained when 
improvements are implemented if staff constraints and 
conventions would not exist* The difference between 
the data in the base year and the standard represent 
the performance gap which has to be bridged* 

11. The Program Performance Index, line 22, is designed to 
reflect total program performance including Productivity 
and quality index* 

12, Develop Program performance index as follows: 

a* CoKt)ute productivity index by dividing total operating 
cost per FTE for standard performance by corresponding 
cost for year under consideration and multiply 
^ results by 100* For instance: 

625 + 1,062 = *59 x 100 = 59 

b* The program perform;mco index is the average between 
the productivity indeK and the quality index* For 
instance: 

59 
+78 

U7 + 2 - 60*5 say 69* 
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Itemoranduia to: John Kreitz, Chairmanj^ eBusiness Department 



from: 



Roger Houglum, I^dia Consultant 



Re: 



IMPRGVIiJG INSTRUCTION IM IttHOVmVE AREAS THROUGH 
IMPROVED ADMIHIdTRATlVE PROCEDURES 



Date 01*: 



Oct. 17, J97h 



Over a period of several years it has been iny responsibility at the 
College to review the materials, and to make suggestions as to changes 
and revlsions^ol" a nuniber of departmental proposals to add flexibility 
to their current functioning by the incorporation of such students-orient- 
ed approaches as Qexible*entiy, f lexible*exit, and self-pacing instruct*- 
ional prograins. 

After four careful readings of this nianuscript in various stages of its 
preparation, there is no question in mind but that the Business Depart- 
ment's proposal is the most comprehensive and thorough master plan that 
has been developed to date on the Lane campus* 

ManQT vital problems are discussed in detail for the first time! how to 
register students under such a flexible-entry program without sacrificing 
those vitally needed departinental and College FT£s; how to assign credits 
fairly to students who enroll late or who leave early; and of even great*- 
er importance, how to keep these special students continually interested 
and constantly motivated* 

Not only are these and maiy other relevant questions thoroughly explored 
and discussed, practical and forthright answers to them have been care* 
i^ully thought out ana developed* I'ni sure that when implemented, this 
master plan of the business Department will produce a vigorous and ef- 
fective instructional program—^ne with the vital element of flexibility 
for its students* 

iin|;led out for special notice is the innovative and provocative section 
on Decision Making by Management* It consider it fjarticularly well-reason- 
ed and well -written* As a former businessman, I concur heartily with the 
views expressed* . 
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AUTHOR'S COMMENTS 

As in any research, there is disagreement between the 
researcher and the evaluator as there is disagreement in manage- 
ment philosophy* My basic disagreement with Mr* Manasse is in 
the following areas: 

a* Implementing strategy and tactics for Open Entry/Open 
Exit and Self-Paced Individualized Instruction (OE/OE 
and SPII) must be developed by each college* There is 
no one standardized strategy or tactic that could be 
used* 

b* College standardization of OE/OE and SPII would require 
more administrative costs than savings. 

c* Job security for staff is not a guarantee' if they 
cannot adapt* 

d* Automated systems are only useful if they save staff 
time* 

e* Program evaluation for effectiveness cannot have costs 
assigned with any degree of accuracy once you have the 
fixed cost, variable cost, and overhead cost factors* 
Once past this point you enter into Baysian statistics 
and here you either strongly believe or disbelieve* 
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FRED C. MANASSE 
Educational Management 
2090 S.W. Summit Drive 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 9703 4 



IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INNOVATIVE AREAS 
THROUGH IMPROVED ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 



Project Director: John W. Kreitz 

Lane Community College 
Eugene, Oregon 



Project Evaluation by: 
Fred c. Manasse 
28 August 1974 
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I. IHTRODUCTIOH 

This project is designed to meet the nee<3 for administrative policies and 
procedures to encourage and facilitate Innovative instructional practices and 
particularly the open entry/open exit approaches to individualized learning. 

It Is sponsored and funded by the Career Education Division of the Oregon 
Department of Education. 

This evaluation was undertaken at a stage when the project was about 75% 
completed. Its major aim is to ensure that the project meets its stated objec* 
tives and to develop recommendations for iTOprovements wherever this seems to be 
needed < 

The author wishes to commend the State Department of Education and the 
project director, Mr. John W, Kreitz, for the timely initiative to tackle this 
important problein because without adequate administrative support many Innova*^ 
tions would not succeed or would not realize their potential value* 

II, PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

1. Identify changes that will occur in the role of the administrator and 
instructor with Self-Paced Individualized Instruction, 

2, Prepare administrative instructions on how to utilize learning packages • 
3* Indicate changes required in facilities* 

4, Registration options, 

S* Scheduling methods. 

6. Prepare solutions to Identifiable motivational problems* 

7, Advanced student placement* 

8, Record keeping, 

9. Guidelines for duplication of materials. 



10. Program Evaluation, 

11. Communication feedback for monitoring the need for changes, 

12. Criteria for decisionmaking. 

The chapters of the project report are structured ir* accordance with the 
objectives. This evaluation will therefore follow the same structure and sequence. 
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III* THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

The admin istrator-and this we all know-c^m make or break an education^d 
innovation; therefore* his role is critical and this chapter of the project 
report is one of the most iittportant. 

The reader expects a clear and crisp answer to the question: What is my 
role now and how will it change? The 15 pages of this chapter do not provide a 
clear answer* A number of major roles are not dealt with adequately, 

1. The administrator as a policy maker. 

It is stated in the introduction that the question, "what is our 
educational philosophy and what should it be?" is of major 
Importance* Well, one of the important roles of the administrator 
must be to develop this philosophy, to discuss it, and lay the 
groundwork for common understanding by all pMticipating p^u:tles* 

2, Selection of a strategy for innovation* 

There are many ways to introduce innovative practices* How to 
select the first program an<3 the innovative faculty members* How 
to deal with resistance diplomatically. How to create a supportive 
atmosphere* How to translate this strategy into the organizational 
pattern, etc, 

3. Setting up the administrative machinery for documentation and communis- 
cation, 

A procedures manual is mentioned* What should be its structure? 
Its contents? How <3oes It relate or conflict with the institu- 
tional manuals of operations? 

4, How to select projects and ideas for innovation* 

What tools should the ^kdministrator have for the selection and 
decision making? 

5* The planning and follow up of innovative projects* 

6* How to develop an<3 maintain motivation. 

7* Budgetary control* 

8* Staffing* How to best use existing staff. 

These are just some of the important points that have to be dealt with. 
The answers should be much more factual and specific rather than opinionated and 
vague. A good plan might be to clearly describe how some administrators handle 
these points with examples of instruments and procedures. 
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TV, ?VDMXtjISTRATIVE IMSTRUCTIOHS OH HOW TO USE LEARtJIHG PACKAGES 

A number of key functions and activities should be added; 

1* Clear guidelines for the structures, method of dociunentation, storage, 
coding ana classification, glossary of terms, etc. 

It is irnportant, for instance to clarify the concept of modular 
curriculum construction? otherwise, the nature and length of 
learning units could vary widely between departments and courses* 



2* The numbering and cataloging of learning units* 



It is important to ensure interchangeability so that learning 
units developed in one department could be retrieved and used in 
other departments and institutions* 



3* Guidelines for implementation* 



There are a number of well known pitfalls in the implementation 
of individualized instruction* Such as poor preparation and lack 
of control over student progress and attendance leading to the 
"disappearing student" syndrome. 

Adequate orientation and prepMation of guidelines for staff, students 
and aides. 

All these areas are of prime importance and it is cleMly the 
administrator's responsibility to ensure that they are adequately 
dealt with. 



It might be advisable to get sample guidelines from Portland Community 
College^ Lane Community College/ Clackamas Community College, etc. Another 
crucial point is to avoid duplication of effort in the use and development of 
learning materials. We have not even succeeded to avoid duplication within one 
institution. This is an important administrative responsibility. 



V, FACILITIES 
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This chapter is very useful. It might be helpful to add some comments on 
the use of learning carrels* I found that in most cases, in individualized 
instruction, one could do without learning carrels* There are many types of 
carrQis costing from S50 to Si, 500 per student. It would be good to incorporate 
hore your comments regarding the preference of uncomplicated media and equipment, 

VI, REGISTRATION PROCEDUHES 

This is one of tho most important chapters of this project from the adminis- 
trator's point of view. Here one has to be very specific, 

'it would bo usoful to describe how some colleges in Oregon deal with this 
problt^m. Specifically Portlcind* Claokamasi Treasure Valley community colleges 
and others who have found a partial solution* 
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Central Nebraska Technical College has a beautiful and successful procedure* 
I would include a detailed description as well as their forms and reports* 
Portland's fractional credit concept also is an important innovation* Otherwise^ 
your report Includes a significant number of good ideas on this subject* 

VII. SCHBDULING 

This chapter is not quite clear: There are a nuniber of clear alternatives* 

1* Fixed Scheduling (for instance^ Monday/Wednesday/Friday 3 to 4t00 p*m*)* 

a* Fixed scheduling with single hour class sessions* 
b* Fixed scheduling with blocked time periods (for instance^ 
Tuesday/Thursday 9 to 12:00 a*m*)* 

An interesting variance of this schedule is in Nebraska where vocational^ 
technical courses are taught in two shifts daily: First shift from 8 to 
12:00 p*m*; second shift from 1 to 5:00 p*m* 

Students learn vocational subjects during one shift and supporting 
courses during parts of the second shift* Instructors have two shifts 
daily for four days per week but only IS students |>er shift* 

2* Open Scheduling 

The learning lab is open for a given periods say eight hours daily* 
The length of this period depends on the size of the enrollment and the 
number of instructors available* In some large institutions, labs may 
be open 12 hours daily for six days per week plus twice weekly or 
evenings. Two problems have to be dealt with in this chapters 

a. The problem of peaking of attendance* For instance, most students 
attend from 10 to 12:00 a*m* and at other times the lab is under- 
utilized. You deal with this question by assigning priorities to 
certain students* This is a partial solution* Mount Hood Community 
College in their typing classes has open labs but assigns students 
to predetermined and mutually agreed time schedules. 

b* The problem of student freedom in relation to the schedule* One 

approach is the differential honor system* Initially all students are 
scheduled at predetermined times* As soon as it becomes apparent that 
some students are more responsible and mature than the average^ those 
students are given more freedom and informed that tl\ey could attend 
whenever they wish or even not attend at all or learn at home or 
elsewhere* 
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vni* MOTIVATIOHAL 

This chapter deals mainly v^ith the motivational problems of the student. 
This is important* From the point of view of the administrator^ hov^ever^ the 
motivation of the instructors is at least of equal importance* Here are some 
points to considers 

1* Teachers in Oregon, and for that matter perhaps everywhere else, are 
people with ideas* They like to perform well and to implement their 
ideas* Therefore, it is important to give ample opportunities to 
teachers to make suggestions and to strengthen the feeling that they 
implement basically their own ideas* 

2* Use the **Amoeba Strategy*'* That means^ begin to Implement individualized 
instruction with faculty members who wish to do so* Successful innova- 
tion becomes contagious and inore and inore teachers will wish to replicate 
the better methods* 

3* Ensure job security as far as feasible to all participants in innovation* 
If a staffing pattern calls for an adjustment in the number of teachers, 
do this by attrition, 

4, Try to develop an incentive system for successful innovation* One 

such system consists of returning one third of the savings, if any, to 
the department as a reward; one third to the institution to pay for 
additional innovation, and one third to the public as tax relief* 

5* ' Keep lines of communications open. Encourage the faculty to have 

weekly meetings to discuss problems before they become overwhelming* 

IX- STUDEKT PLACEMENT 

This is a more adequate treatment. It might be advisable to insert into 
this chapter your comments on contracting with students regarding their rate of 
progress in a given time period. 

X, RECORD KEEPIKG 

This chapter should contain one manual and one automated version of student 
progress control* 1 would recommend to use the Nebraska Technical College 
version of an automated system and show the various reports and printouts, I 
believe also NCHEMS at WICHE has a program for an automated student control 
system* They normally supply the software to member institutions at a nominal 
fee* 

XI* DUPLICATIOH 

I would suggest two additional points to be covered: 

1* A chart showing the cost and quality of various duplication methods* 

These kinds of charts are commercially available from most manufacturers 
of duplicating equipment* 
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2, Replenishing procedures for instructional materials. It is quite 

annoying when instructors run out o£ packages, passoutSf or tests at a 
critical tiwe. It is therefore essential to determine reorder points 
and quantities for materials taking into account consumption rates and 
replenishing leadtimes. 

xn, PROGRAM EVALUATIOM 

This is one o£ the most important tasks o£ the administrator in relation to 
individualized instruction* I specialized in that field and would recoimnend the 
procedure, or an adaptation thereof, of the Performance Planning Instrument to 
be found in the Educational Renewal Manual published by the Oregon Department of 
Education* Evaluation should be carried out before the beginning of implementa- 
tion of a new program to ensure cost-effectiveness and at least annually there* 
after, 

XTII. CRITERIA FOR DECISIOM MAKING 

In this chapter there is more treatment of the general problem of decision 
making than the skills required to deal with the types of decision peculiar to 
individualized instruction. Such as: 

1* Determination of design criteria for an innovative instructional 
system* That means primarily; 

Selection of various alternative learning materials and media* 
Normally a teacher will propose a system hQ has seen and which he 
likes* He has rarely shopped around and analyzed alternatives* 

2, Determination of the appropriate staffing pattern* 

This largely determines the cost-effectiveness of the system* I 
do not agree that an individualized learning system should cost 
^ 135% of a traditional system* It should cost the same or lessf 
that is, if it is well designed, 

3, Determination on the extent of change of facilities and the level of 
technology ^md hardware* 

4, Determination of the most appropriate scheduling pattern. 

Once the system is in operation* normally instructors who favor thet tradi- 
tional methods of instruction may feel threatened and find fault with many 
aspects of the new methods* Sometimes they may be right* often they are wrong; 
but the administrator has frequently to inake decisions when to change his strategy 
or to further improve some aspects of the learning system* 
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XIV, CONCLUSION 

A few more general comments. I am not very happy with the format of the 
report. It is not too well structured and somewhat wordy* I would suggest two 
alternativest 

1* The format of learning packages where each chapter would be a learning 
unit* 

This would render it extremely useful for application, 

2, The format of a Policy and Procedures Manual* 

In this case each chapter would clearly identify its purpose as 
well as a step-by-step description of the activities leading to 
the required goal. 

Furthermore* I believe it is not taken sufficiently into account that there 
are a number of administrative levels* Should you consider the roles of a 
department chairman or also the dean's and president's level? 

The purpose of this evaluation is not an exercise in scientific and esoteric 
glibberishf but an attempt to make this report an even better contribution to 
some critical educational problems* 
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